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Cheer up! There’s always Coke! 
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IN A SURPRISING RUGGED NEW 
qgroLe AS T/SGT. JIM MOORE, 
U.S. MARINES, TOUGHEST 
OF ALL THE TOUGH-GUY 
DRILL INSTRUCTORS | Nana 


W girl —not even the girl! 
PRESENTED BY WARNER BROS. starrinG uly 


DON DUBBINS -JACKIE LOUGHERY- LIN McCARTHY- MONICA LEWIS. - screenplay by JAMES LEE BARRETT» Produced and Directed by JACK WEBB-A MARK VII LTD Production 


AND “PLATOON 194’’—-REAL MARINES WHO MAKE A GREAT STORY RING TRUE! 
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Edited by MSgt. Donald F. Ball 


“FLOPPED" PHOTO 


Dear Sir: 

While reading Sound Off in the 
March Leatherneck, I ran across the 
“Hole In One” item asked by Sgt. B. 
A. Painter. 

The illustration didn’t look right to 
me so I checked page 177 of the Guide- 
book and then I checked my M1. Both 
illustrations are off. 

If you look closely, you'll find the 
operating rod handle on the left side 
with the hole. Actually, both the hole 
and the operating rod are on the right 
side of the receiver. 

Pfc Eugene Z. Fieser 
lst ANGLICO, FMF 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The photograph in question was 
inadvertently “flopped.” A correction 
will be made in the next edition of the 
Guidebook. Thanks for calling this to 
our attention.—Ed. 





BRING BACK MY BONNIE 


Dear Sir: 

I’m writing you in regards to a 
question that has been bothering many 
of us wives who have husbands over- 
seas. 

Our question is when does our hus- 
bands’ overseas time start? Does it 
start the day they leave the States or 
does it start the day they reach their 
destination? 

My husband left the States in May, 
1956, and landed in Japan in June, 
1956. I say his time will be up in July 


this year and he should be home by the 
last of that month. Others tell me his 
time will be up in August and he’ll be 
home sometime in that month. 
We'd appreciate any and all infor- 
mation you can furnish. 
Mrs. Carlos A. Bunting 
861214 Midway Dr., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


@ The Bulletin Board Column in this 
issue contains the latest instructions 
and criteria regarding tours of overseas 
duty. 


In your husband's case, travel time 
to and from his station is not consid- 
ered as time served on tour. Therefore, 
he should be due for rotation in 
August, 1957.—Ed. 


PROMOTION LADDER 


Dear Sir: 

After reading your article entitled 
“Date of Rank” in the March issue, I 
find that the information particularly 
affects me and others in my outfit. 

I was promoted to staff sergeant in 
May, 1951, as a Reservist on active 
duty. In June, 1952, I was promoted 
to technical sergeant after passing the 
TT and GMST. 

Released from active duty in August, 
1952, I stayed on as a Class II Reserv- 
ist until December, 1953, when I ap- 
plied for extended active duty. While 
in Class II, I had changed my MOS, 
and taken and passed a technical test 
in a new field. I came on EAD as a 
technical sergeant in December, 1953. 

In May, 1956, I integrated into the 
Regulars and was administratively re- 
duced to sergeant. I was then promoted 
to staff sergeant, which rank I now 
hold. 

My buddies and I would like to 
know the following: 

Does my promotion of May, 1951, 
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"Blondes, Michie, ewdes i 
Swedish Embassy duty!" 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


count for testing-promotion eligibility 
at the E6 level and if so, what is the 
authority for such action? 

If my TT and GMST need be taken 
over for E6, what is the authority for 
this? 

SSgt. Lester J. Fahy, Jr., 
MARTD, MARTC, USNAS, 
Denver, Colo. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, gave us these answers: 

“SSét. Lester J. Fahy, Jr., must 
again pass tests at the E6 level before 
becoming eligible to receive consider- 
ation for promotion to his next higher 
grade. The tests he passed during his 
previous enlistment were invalidated 
upon his promotion to technical ser- 
geant on July 2, 1952. MCM 9353.7 
refers. 

“SSést. Fahy has a total of one year 
and 19 days prior active service as a 
staff sergeant and two years, seven 
months and 13 days as a technical ser- 
geant which his commanding officer 


may include when his eligibility for 
testing and promotion is being deter- 
mined at subsequent testing periods.” 

—Ed. 


CWO REENLISTING 


Dear Sir: 

I am a temporary chief warrant 
officer due to revert to my permanent 
rank of master sergeant on June 30, 
1957. 

The last time I reenlisted was April 
29, 1943, for four years. At this time I 
was paid a $200 reenlistment bonus. 
This was the first time I’d received any 
type of reenlistment bonus. 

On May 31, 1943, I was promoted to 
temporary warrant officer. On May 31, 
1949, I was promoted to temporary 
commissioned warrant officer and have 
served in this grade continuously since 
that time. I will have a total of 26 
years, two months and two days service 
on June 30, 1957. 

My question is: What reenlistment 
bonus or allowance am I now entitled 
to? Does the recent change to sections 
207 and 208 of the Career Compensa- 
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“Hurry up with that laundry Benson, I'm expecting 
a visit from the old man!" 








affect me in 
(ALNAV 62)? 
I intend to reenlist for a period of 
six years on July 1, 1957. 
CWO W. J. Warner, Jr., 
MB, USNS, 


tion Act any way 


San Diego, Calif. 


@ Regulations and Directives Section, 
Supply Department, HQMC, gave us 
this information about your case: 

“Chief Warrant Officer Warner will 
be entitled to a reenlistment allowance 
of $300 under paragraph 044070-5 of 
the Navy Comptroller Manual, that 
allowance being greater than the reen- 
listment bonus to which he would be 
entitled under paragraph 044070-3b of 
the Navy Comptroller Manual. He is 
not entitled to reenlistment bonus 
under paragraph 044075 of the cited 
Manual.”—Ed. 
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| GOD BLESS 
| MARINE COP 
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WANTS RETIREMENT CERTIFICATE 


Dear Sir: 

In the February issue of Leatherneck 
I saw a photograph of MSgt. Raymond 
Morgan looking over his retirement 
certificate. 

I retired some time ago but never re- 
ceived a retirement certificate. All I 
got was a letter from the paymaster 
saying my 30 years were up. Don’t I 
get one of these certificates? I’d like 
to frame it and hang it on the wall. 

MSgt. Horace L. Beardsley, USMC 

(Ret.), 
602 So. Main St., 
Leon, Iowa 


@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, tells us that only those persons 
who retired after October, 1956, have 
been issued retirement certificates.—Ed. 


PROMOTABILITY 


Dear Sir: 

In July, 1956, I submitted a letter to 
HQMC requesting a change of MOS 
from 3611 to on-the-job training in the 
3200 field. The letter came back ap- 
proved but stated I would have to 
accept a reduction of rank to corporal. 
However, the date of rank for corporal 
went back to March 1, 1952. At this 
time I was TAD to school at Montford 
Point, Camp Lejeune, N. C. My TAD 
orders were terminated and I was trans- 


ferred back to Service Battalion, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 
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BY THE WAY...it's interesting to & 
that Budweiser lists its ingredients 
on the label. Do you know of any Othe 
beer that does? 


, INC. « $T. LOUIS * NEWARK + LOS ANGELES 
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\YX/® ALL READ SOMETHING 
in the papers almost every 
day about atomic weapons, new mis- 
siles, jet planes and fancy weapons for 
future wars. Some people like to think 
that all these things reduce the impor- 
tance of the individual fightin’ man— 
the foot soldier—the trigger pullers. 
Weil, let me clue you men; this ain't so. 
The fightin’ ‘ground-pounder’ is still as 
important as he ever was. An aircraft 
carrier can’t seize a hill, a jet can’t 
occupy a town, a missile can’t police a 
city. Until they can, there will always 
be a need for ground troops. 

“Now, I ain’t saying that the battle- 
field of the future will be the same as 
the past. It might be different in many 
ways. But the Marines on that battle- 
field will still need the same old char- 
acteristics. They gotta be able to move, 
shoot and communicate. And we gotta 
be able to do ’em all better than ever 
before. We gotta be able to operate in 
little wars or a big all-out-bang war. 

“Let’s talk about our ability to shoot 
in future battles. We must improve 
our ability to fire all weapons quickly 
and with a high degree of accuracy. 
We won't have much time for misses 
before the other guy gets us—and we 
can’t waste ammunition, because we 
may not have much. As you know, in 
the Corps, shooting habits and stand- 
ards are developed on the small arms 
ranges. There is where we teach Ma- 
rines how to hit the black. The trained 
rifleman and marksman is the fighting 
man who is confident in his weapon. 

“The Corps believes that the aggres- 
sive Marine rifleman is the pivot man, 
and our FMF is designed to support 
this man in any combat task he may 
get. All our doctrines of helicopter 
envelopment, close air support, sup- 
porting weapons and new organizations 
have the primary purpose of assisting 
us ‘snuffies’ with BARs, rifles and 
bayonets. 

“At the same time, the Corps is re- 








emphasizing the importance of the rifle- 
man’s ability to shoot his weapon well 
and effectively if he is going to justify 
all this expensive support we are pro- 
viding him. In recent wars we noted 
that many riflemen did not employ 
their small arms properly or effectively. 
Some men did not have confidence in 
their weapons. Some men did not fire 
at all—even with a good target starin’ 
at them. 

“You’ve probably heard about the 
new Marine Corps Marksmanship Pro- 
gram aimed at improving and develop- 
ing Marines’ ability to shoot. We not 
only want to continue to have top team 
shots and shooters who do well in the 
big matches—but we wanta train all 
hands to be better shots. Combat is 
the pay-off in marksmanship and we 
can’t expect the marksmanship rifle 
teams to fight our battles. So it only 
makes sense that we stress marksman- 
ship training that will pay-off in battle 
as well as on the range. 








“We're all going to hear more about 
this Marksmanship Program and the 
heat will be on from the top down to 
have high qualifications and to develop 
competent, confident shooters in all 
ranks. We are gonna see some more in- 
teresting and realistic pistol courses and 
I hope we see some better combat firing 
courses. Field firing under combat con- 


ditions is the logical step following 
range firing. 
“Then we gotta carry these high 


standards of marksmanship over into 
our other weapons firing; machine guns, 
rockets, mortars and ‘reckless rifles’ all 
have gotta be aimed and fired for hits. 
If they ain’t, we’re just wastin’ time, 
money and probably our lives. 

“And just in case you’re in doubt, 
the only way to good shooting is by 
practice and drill and more practice. 

“All right, adjust them slings, get 
down in the prone position. We’ll snap- 
in some more. Hold ‘em and squeeze 


em!” END 
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SOUND OFF 
L ee aa GREEKS WITH A GRIPE— 
1184 B.C. 
Quantico, Va., where I began OJT as a 
laundry operator in the 3200 field. 
My first sergeant then informed me 
that after working a certain period of 
time in my new field, I would be 
eligible for promotion due to the fact 
that I had taken the test and passed. 
In December I was transferred to 
t Edenton, N. C., my present duty sta- 
. tion. My MOS is now 3261. I told 
my sergeant major here what trans- 
pired at Quantico. He said he would 
have to send a letter to HQMC find- 
ing out my status for promotion. He 
has since been transferred and there is 
ut no record of any letter being sent. 
he Just what is my promotion status? 
to Cpl. Harold Lemond 
DP | MABS-14, MAG-14, NAAS, 
all Edenton, N. C. 
n- 
nd @ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
ng HQMC, told us this about your pro- 
“ll motion status: 
ng “Corporal Lemond must again pass 
the General Military Subjects Test at 
gh the E4 level before he can receive con- 
to sideration for promotion. 
me “Passing scores on promotion tests 
all become invalid when the grade in which 
is. 4a administered is vacated for any rea- 
me son.” —Ed. 
Re A short leave—and the only way out of town 
ud was a slow boat to Sparta! The Greeks had a word 
et for leaves like this— PAOKKIAOTI-V! 
D- Today’s servicemen are far luckier. You can 
ze go almost anywhere you want, even when time’s 
ad limited, if you FLY. When you travel by air, 
be sure it’s on one of the dependable, 
economical Scheduled Airlines listed here. 
x EVASIVE ACTION All Official Travel on TR's subject to 10% discount. 
4 ; Ask about low Aircoach Fares and Pay-Later Plans. 
z Dear Sir: 
‘ I write, with concern, about the 
protection by law afforded those serv- THE CERTIFICATED 
icemen, without integrity, who fail to 
x pay their legally-incurred debts. The * 4 
particular case I refer to can be simply 
stated. Scheduled Airlines 
A Marine sells his car to a fellow 
“ Marine, putting the transaction in writ- OF THE U. S. A. 
" ing, and has a notary public affix his 
seal to the document. The following ALASKA AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
day the purchaser, in an accident, de- ALLEGHENY AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
stroys the éar and thereafter fails to AMERICAN AIRLINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS RESORT AIRLINES 
‘ BONANZA AIR LINES MACKEY AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
‘ comply with the terms of the docu- | BRANIFF AIRWAYS MOHAWK AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
‘ mentary agreement. | CAPITAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
A Going through the chain of com- CENTRAL AIRLINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
P a mand, including the legal officer, the COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
q : CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
seller finds that he can cause the in- DELTA AIR LINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
debted purchaser some anguish through | EASTERN AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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Nolberts RUIZ, whose last known ad- West, Buchtel Ave., Akron, Ohio, to 
ay) A a L dress was Camp Pendleton, Calif. hear from Pvt. John C. VERCUSKI, 
sk whose last known address was Parris } s 
Former Marine Bille R. Robinson, a. en Se ere 
ry A L L Apt. 206, 2802 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, iis j i 
A hy Calif., to hear from MSgt. John A. 
TOLSON and Sgt. Hager E. THOMAS, Mrs. Veronica Samuelsen, 29 Knight 
both of whom were last known to be Court, Brooklyn 29, N. Y., to hear from 
stationed at 29 Palms, Calif. any friends of her son, Joseph R. 
(Sandy) Samuelsen, who was killed in 
action on May 20, 1945. She would 
Leatherneck receives many letters Mrs. Neil McCool, 11220 Drake Ave., especially like to hear from Al BONES 
requesting information concerning Chicago, Ill., to hear from Robert (or BANES). 
members of the Marine Corps, and PELTON of Chicago, IIl., a Navy man 
other branches of the service. Con- who served with the Marines during Set. John H. Dunn, Comm. School, a 
densations of these letters are pub- WWII. Hq. Co., First Marine Brigade, c/o 
lished in this column as a service to FPO, San Francisco, Calif., to hea 
our readers. Robert E. Mahlman, 5 Jay St., St. from Lt. Col. Harvey C., TSCHIRGI, 
To avoid errors, all names and Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., to whose last known address was Tientsin, 


addresses must be printed or typed. China, and anyone who served with 
graduated from Parris Island on De- Wallace M. “Bud” MARRIOTT at 


cember 17. 1955 Linda Vista, Hawaii, or New Zealand, 


hear from anyone from Plt. 139, who 





Guam, and Tientsin. 


Former Marine Cpl. Clyde B. Givens, Reberggied Woman Marine Carol C. Pfe Donald L. Stiegman, H&HS, 
$15 N. Flennihen, Fl Dorado, Ark. to Pruitt, Box 5, Fairview, Mo., to hear aywirg od MAW, MCAS, Cherry Point, 
hear from Capt. Frank SULLIVAN inch eaanlieagearoe omer PORTER, wna N. C., to hear from Cpl. Donald E. 

last known address was Camp Pendle- RUFENER, 1460153, who served with 


and Lt. PAPAS, or anyone who served ae 
ton, Calif. 


with him in the Fourth Marine Divi- him in “C” Co., 3d Tank Bn., Third 
sion. ean Marine Division, or anyone knowing 
Paul A. Rossano, USMCR, 233% his whereabouts. 


James R. Wharton, 887 Lilley Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio, to hear from SSgt. 
Lambert R. HACK and MSegt. Walter 
G. GUSTAFSON. 





Former Marine Marshall C. Cravey, 
82d Materiel Squadron, NCCA, Wil- 
mington, Del., to hear from anyone 
who took boot training in Plt. 37 in 


1937. 






, 
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Ist Lt. Charles F. Harris, Weeks 
School, Vergennes, Vt., to hear from 
any of the following Marines from 
Hawaii, or anyone’ knowing their 
whereabouts: Sgt. Joseph LOO, Set. 
FREITAS, Cpl. Larry AGRES, Cpl. 
Robert AGUIAR, Pfe Hosea L. 
KAUHAAHAA. 

















Former Marine Pfe John M. Manley, 
Hall 17, Central State Hospital, Lake- 
land, Ky., to hear from anyone who 
served with him in “C” Btry., 2d 
155 Howitzer Bn., VAC (Fifth Am- 
phibious Corps) at the time it was 
activated at Camp Tarawa, Hawaii, in 


i am 
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Former Marine Sgt. George W. La- 


Flamme, 207 Hillside Ave., Hartford 6, : Wh Ciaw 
Conn., to hear from Sgt. James JOR- — a —— 
DAN, who was stationed at MB, U. S. oe anes 








— ee. ee 
Submarine Base, New London, Conn., - —_- re Caer Z 
during 1940-41. cee = SS SS 
* * ae a i 
Maggie Ruiz, Rte. 1, Box 263, Dun- "Stand by for a ram!" 
can, Ariz., to hear from her brother, Leatherneck Magazine 
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hag Pvt. Willis C. Perry, Jr., 4th Ree. 
jvie Trng. Bn., MCRD, Parris Island, S. C., 
ving to hear from John KING. 
* * oe 
Former Marine Daniel Van Dyne, 
wit 721 North Zane Hwy., Martins Ferry, 
vaeh Ohio, to hear from MSgt. HUST, whose 
R. last known address was Comm. Co., 
ee HQBn., Second Marine Division, Camp 
sii Lejeune, N. C. 
ulc 
NES se, 
Former Marine James Eaton, 214 
Iowa St., Waterloo, Iowa, to hear from 
ool, 4 any of the following men: H. J. EM- 
c/o | BLER, last known address. Marine Ser. 
eA) | Sqn. 32, Ist MAW, c/o FPO, San 
GI. Francisco. Calif.; Robert WISE, last 
sin, known address, Gd. Bn., Camp Pendle- 
vith ton, Calif.; Robert J. BURNS, last 
at known address, SMS 43, MCAS, El 
ind, Centro, Calif. 
Adams, 312 N, E. First Ave., Gaines- 
HS ville, Fla., to hear from SSet. James R. 
ine JOHNSON, who was in Korea in 1952. 
E. pene aa; 
‘ith Former Marine Joseph L. Walker, Jr., 
ird 775 Linda Mar Blvd., Pedro Valley, 
ing Calif., to hear from any of the Marines 
who were with him in Prison Camp- 
Mukden, Manchuria, during WWII. 
SSget. Stanley P. Jackson, Marine 


Corps Recruiting Station, Wheeling, W. 
Va., to hear from SSgt. Guy P. HOW- 
A ARD, whose last known address was 
Ordnance School, MCS, Quantico, Va. 


ipa 


Mrs. Martha Burns Galbreath 1524 
Starkweather Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, to 
hear from her brother, James LaFon 
BURNS, who entered the Marine Corps 
in 1940 or 1941. 


Mrs. H. D. Reeves, Box 202, Valliant, 
Okla., to hear from her son, Pvt. Walter 
/ REEVES, whose last known address 
was “579” Co., 1st Repl. Bn., Staging 
Regiment, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 








Mr. Tony Petit, 1102 Adams St., 

High Point, N. C., to hear from Pfe 

WALTERS, whose last known address 

was Casual Plt., 2d Bn., Parris Island, 
2 S. C. 


SSet. Gary V. Wright, MCRS, Fed- 
eral Bldg., Louisville, Ky., to hear from 
SSet. Paul C. PAQUETTE, whose last 
known address was MB, NAS, Moffett 
Field, Calif. 


Mrs. Lawrence B. Krause, 22 Trow- 
bridge St., Cambridge 38, Mass., to hear 
from the following Marine Reserve 1st 
Lts.; Richard GEORGE, last known ad- 

~ dress, H&HS Sqd., lst MAW, c/o FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif.; James KAL- 





GRAN, believed to be in California; 











| Ease That Ready-Line Tension § 
_. Chew swell-tasting WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


g will help keep you feeling smooth 
r is called. It’ll make the time pass 


That good, tasty chewin 
and relaxed until your orde 
faster, too. Keep a.pac 
in your pocket. It’s a swel 


k of Wrigley’s Spear 
1 treat to have around. 


mint Gum handy 


Get Some At Your Exchange 








Michael AMER, believed to be in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Miss Wanda Ludwig. 22 So. Van Lear 
St., Dayton 3, Ohio, to hear from Cpl. 
Walter E. FERGUSON, whose last 
known address was M.W.H.G., H&HS 
Band, San Francisco, Calif. 


Pfe David F. Stockwell, MB, USNS, 
Navy 961, Box 12, c/o FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to hear from Pfe Ronald 


AUSTIN, whose last known address 
was First Marines, First Marine Di- 
vision. 


Marine Cpl. Mary A. Houghtling, 8th 
MCRRD, 2026 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La., to hear from Navy Cmdr. 
James W. McCAULEY, whose last 
known address was MOQ 23, Apt. 1, 


NAS, Corpus Christi, Texas, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


Former Marine Bill Loven, P.O. Box 
794, Pecos, Texas, to hear from Capt. 
Rodger I. EDDY. 


Former Marine Cpl. Johnny P. Cul- 
pepper, Rte. #3, Box 107, Seminary, 
Miss., to hear from Sgt. Earl DUN- 
MEYER and Cpl. Donal BARNETT, 
who were last known to be stationed 
in Japan. Also, to hear from anyone 
who was stationed with him in Yoko- 
suka, Japan. 


“Peaches” Blair, 9th and Figerala 
St., San Diego, Calif., to hear from 


Capt. “Ziggy” HANSEN, whose last 
known address was Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. 








eatherneck 


SALUTES 


THE NAVY RELIEF SOCIETY 


. « . @ private organization whose purpose is to assist, in time of 
need, the members of the Navy and Marine Corps, their dependents 
and the dependents of deceased members. 


Mrs. R. McC. Pate, an active member of the 
Society, reviews a case with Adm. V. Murphy 






E SOCIETY HAD its begin- 
ning in 1904 when proceeds 
($18,000) were collected 
from the Army-Navy Football game 
of 1903 “for the relief of dependent 
widows and orphans of the officers and 
enlisted men of the Army and Navy.” 
Since that time, its operations have ex- 
panded to include families of living as 
well as deceased personnel. 

It is the aim of the Society that all 
its services, financial as well as ad- 
visory, intermediary and social, be of 
lasting and truly constructive value to 
servicemen. In many cases, direct fin- 
ancial assistance, either by loan or 
gratuity or combination, is granted. 
When no monetary expenditures are in- 
volved, assistance may be provided in 
the form of transportation, housing, 
nursing, pensions and government in- 
surance. 


10 


Financial assistance is based upon 
two basic considerations: 1. There must 
be an established Navy or Marine 
Corps status, and in the case of de- 
pendents, actual dependency rather 
than a mere relationship. 2. There must 
be a real need. 

Typical situations in which finan- 
cial aid is granted include loans to 
widows, minor children or dependent 
parents needing assistance when a 
sailor or Marine has lost his life; direct 
help to a serviceman, on active duty 
or retired, or his dependents; hospi- 
talization of dependents; dependent 
funeral expenses; situations involving 
temporary distress of dependents for 
basic living essentials; and _ travel 
in special cases where there is critical 
illness or death. 

“Financial assistance usually takes 
the form of an interest free loan,” Vice 


Admiral V. R. Murphy, U.S. Navy 
(Ret.) Executive Vice President of the 
Navy Relief Society, said. ‘However, 
an outright gift or a combination of the 
two, depending upon the circumstances, 
is more appropriate in certain given 
cases,” he added. Aid takes the form 
of a loan whenever repayment within 
a reasonable period is possible with- 
out placing an undue burden on the 
individual. Repayment of loans en- 
ables the Society to help other service- 
men who may be faced with similar 
hardships. 

In most cases, the registration of a 
small monthly allotment is the best 
method of effecting repayment. 

The Navy Relief Society is not a 
government agency. It is supported 
entirely by private funds, and as a 
result its assistance cannot be con- 
sidered a benefit or right. The Society’s 
aid is limited to cases coming within its 
purpose and resources. Once annually, 
from May 4 to June 6, a call for con- 
tributions is made “in the field.” This 
period commemorates the air-sea 
battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
during World War II. 

Headquarters for the Navy Relief 
Society is at the Navy Department in 
Washington, D.C. Forty-nine auxil- 
iaries and 57 branches of these auxil- 
iaries are located throughout the U.S. 
and overseas where they can best assist 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel. 

In applying for assistance, service- 
men, their dependents and the depend- 
ents of deceased Naval personnel, are 
urged to present their requests in 
person to a local auxiliary or branch 
office. Those living in states which 
compose the Ninth Naval District 
should make their request either in 
person or in writing to the Great Lakes 
Auxiliary, Navy Relief Society, U. S. 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois. All others are asked to make 
written or telegraphic requests to 
“Navy Relief Society, Room 1204, 
Main Navy Building, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D.C.” END 
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SOUND OFF . ‘ 
4 Reunion Notices 
ontinued from page 7 wr : f 
puree page 7) HE U.S. MARINE RAIDER Association will hold their 
annual Reunion August 9-11 at the Shoreland Hotel, 
: ; Chicago, Il. 
ae be i Dy nity Marines of the ships company of the USS President Adams are 
= an eee ee oe eae ee © requested to contact Albert Filipelli, 1546 Kimball St., Brooklyn, 
pel payment of the debt while the N.Y... reaueding & peepeeed reunion 
urchaser remains in service. ee . 
i eanee that. the whole. @ansaction WWI Marines who served in the Fifth and Sixth Regiments will 
. wasn’t an intelligent move, but it was be interested in the reunion of the Second Infantry Division to be 
Y legal and law-abiding in form. The held July 25-27 at the Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 
UCM] appears to satisfy the seller’s Crew members of the USS Nevada will meet at the Pacific Coast 
of A anger, but the ultimate right, the money Club, 850 E. Ocean Blvd., Long Beach, Calif., on Saturday, 
its due him, cannot be obtained by due October 26. 
process of law. Shouldn’t there be a A reunion of members of the 8th Defense Bn., who served on 
: right by law for the a to collect Wallis Island between May, 1942, and November, 1943, has been 
the money legally due him: proposed. For details contact Harry W. Broberg, 6500 W. 82 Terr., 
vy Name withheld by request Overland Park, Kan. 
he | 
ef, @ Legal Branch, HQMC, gave us this 
he opinion: this kind, and particularly where the proot must show the existence of an 
es, “The seller of the car would have seller is desirous of recovering money improper state of mind or attitude on 
sh | a right of action in a civil court of owing to him. the part of the accused, which may 
competent jurisdiction against’ the “While the mere failure to pay an consist of and be shown by evidence 
ane purchaser on the basis of the contract obligation does not constitute conduct of a wrongtul intent, false promises, 
h- F th a d th violative of UCM], Article 133, a wil- fraud, deceit, evasion or such other 
he linge gens es esc Asp = re ful failure to pay a just debt through attitude of bad faith as constitutes an 
i tract. The Code of Military Fustice negligence, irresponsibility and _ indif- adverse reflection upon the character, 
e- does not prevent the seller from suing ference which would bring discredit probity and integrity of the accused. 
ar the purchaser in civil court to protect pon the Armed Forces is an offense It must be borne in mind, however, 
his civil rights. The military courts chargeable under UCM], Article 134. that a conviction under these circum- 
8 
a have no jurisdiction over matters of In order to secure a conviction the stances does not necessarily provide 
st TURN PAGE 
f —--—— —— - -_ ae a _ —__—_—— ———_— - ———_—— —_——— _ _ 
{ 
a A ey 
: ( h fielding trick 
° Shows you a Tielding tric 
’s “s & 
: = ..and how to get swell-looking 
RI OIE 
haves that gi lift! 
; shaves that give you a lift! 
a 
y Y 
THERES ONLY ONE WAY / Wash face * 
remove oll, 
i KNOW TO GET A DECENT soften beard 
pply cream. 
2 SHAVE. THATS WITH A | Use diagonal 
- strokes with 
a ™ | GUlerTE BLADE IN | Gillette Razor 
that matches 
. ) \ 4 GLLETTE RAZOR fe oct et 
t - i 
k Choose the razor that matches your face! 7 of the 3 
; " SUPER-SPEED Ries ose 
, Iilette NaZzors ‘aly has i 
a / 
n e@ “On a smash be- — A ~~ k or YOU. e 
7 tween third and : RIGHT EDGE 
, short, I spring to SVS = J BRAND NEW WAY 70 GET 
t my right, reach - SHAVES THAT LOOK AMO FEEL LIKE 
1 across my body to 4a AMILLION.’ CHOOSE THE GULLETTE 
backhand the ball SUPER-SPEED RAZOR WITH THE 
S and stop on my RIGHT EDGE EXPOSURE, EDGE 
right foot. Using 
the right foot as a 
: pivot, I spin and . See 
; fire the ball three- ; 
) quarters overhand ‘ REGULAR HEAVY | 
- to first base,” .+.in blue case, is espe- | ... in buff case, for men . . in maroon case, for _’ 
: _ cially made for men with average combina- | men with heavy, dense, 
_ with lighter beards. tion of skin and beard. | hard-to-shave beards. 

















1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Only one flag may be flown 
above the American flag, 


(a) the flag of a visited nation 

(b) the church flag, but only on 
ships at sea 

(c) the President's flag 


In the color guard, the Amer- 
ican flag is flown on the 


(a) marching right 
(b) marching left 
(c) either side 


In a procession of state flags 


or pennants of a social group, 
the American flag is ea 


(a) at the marching right or front 
center of the line 

(b) at the marching left 

(c) in the center of the line 


When the flag is used to cover 
a coffin, the blue field should 
BP sth saci as ss 


(a) at the head and over the left 
shoulder 

(b) at the head and over the right 
shoulder 

(c) at the foot of the coffin 


When the American flag and a 
foreign flag are flown together, 
the aes 





(a) flags should be the same size, 
at the same height with the 
American flag on the right 
American flag should be larger 
and higher 
American flag should be the 
same size but flown higher 


When the American flag is dis- 
played with another’ from 
crossed staffs, the American 


flag should be 


on the American flag’s own 
right 
on its left 

(c) anywhere 


On Memorial Day, the flag is 
flown at half mast until 


(a) sundown 

(b) The OOD decides to take it 
down 

(c) noon 


The flag may be flown 24 hours 
eA | ee Se 


(a) at the East and West entrances 
of the Capitol building 

(b) over the grave of Francis Scott 
Key 

(c) anywhere 


The colors in the American 
flag stand for 





(a) Red is for blood shed by pa- 
triots, white is for purity, blue 
is for heaven 
Red is for the mother country 
(England), white is for the 
separation (Revolutionary War), 
blue is for heaven 
Red is for strength, white is for 
purity, blue is for heaven 


When the American flag is no 
longer serviceable, it should ——. 


(a) be destroyed, preferably by 
burning 

{b} stored in a dust-proof cover 

(c) forwarded to the Department of 
Defense for disposal 


See answers on page 95. Score 10 
points for each correct answer; 10 
to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 Good; 70 to 80 
Excellent; 90 to 100 Outstanding. 


SOUND OFF (cont.) 


recovery of the amount due to the 
creditor, but only punishment for the 
accused for a violation under the 
UCM]. 

“In essence, then, the only way that 
recovery of cash outlay may be had 
in this case, would be to sue in a civil 
court. And in this respect, the provi- 
sions of the Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended, were 
not intended to completely exonerate 
persons in military service from pay- 
ing their legal obligations incurred 
after entry into or during military serv- 
ice. Since the application of the 
remedies which the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors Civil Reliet Act afford is largely 
within the discretion of the trial courts, 
it follows that in order to establish 
the right to the protection of the pro- 
visions of the Act, the case must be 
brought to the attention of the proper 
court.” —Ed. 





KOREAN BATTLEFIELD PROMOTIONS 


Dear Sir: 

Were there any “battlefield promo- 
tions” awarded, either on a temporary 
or permanent basis, during the Korean 
conflict to Marines? 

Thomas P. Drew 
1105 Phelps Ave., 
Arlington Heights, III. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, answered your query as fol- 
lows: 

“For a short period only during the 
Korean conflict, commanding officers 
were permitted to issue ‘probational’ 
appointments to the next higher grade. 
Unless such appointments were con- 
firmed during the next promotion 
period, the Marine reverted to his 
former grade.’—Ed. 


RETIREMENT STATUS 


Dear Sir: 

I am inquiring as to my exact status 
for retirement purposes. I enlisted in 
September, 1939, and served in an en- 
listed category until November, 1944, 
when I was appointed a second lieuten- 
ant. I served in a commissioned status 
until June, 1956, when I resigned and 
reenlisted as a master sergeant. 














1. I would appreciate any informa- 
tion I can get on 20-year retirement. 
eo 2. As I understand it now, I must go 
into the FMCR for 10 years and then 


the I will be able to retire as a captain. 
the 3. Will my more than 10 years com- 
the missioned service allow me to retire 
at the highest rank satisfactorily held 
hat cn 20 years? 
ad 4. If selected for warrant officer, will 
vil I be able to retire at the highest rank 
sel held? 
vil 5. There is some retirement law that 
we allows a man to retire at the highest 
ate rank held prior to June, 1946. Will this 
- , apply to me? 
ed I'd appreciate any information you 
ot can give me on these questions. I know 
he that each case for retirement presents 
il- a different situation, but there must be 
ly many in circumstances similar to mine 
fs, who'd be interested in any information 
sh you could give on the subject. Officers 
oe who are twice passed over who wish to 
be continue their military career would 
er be interested as well as those of us 


who have already reverted to enlisted 
status. 

. MSet. Rob A. Matthews 
) H&HS. MCAAS., 
} Beaufort, S. C. 

/ 


@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, answered 
the following manner: 

“1. At present there is no provision 


your questions in 


of law whereby an enlisted man may 
P voluntarily retire from active duty 

upon completion of 20 active 
duty. 

“2. An enlisted man may transfer to 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve upon 
completion of 1914 years active duty 
y and must remain in the FMCR until 


years 


- completion of 30 years total active and 
inactive service, at which time he will 
al be placed on the Retired List. Upon 
“0 being retired, an enlisted man may 
then be advanced to the highest tempo- 
1, rary officer rank satisfactorily held as 
is determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 
e “3. The amount of commissioned 
s service has no bearing on the advance- 
P ment of an enlisted man to the high- 
c est temporary officer rank satistactorily 


held upon his retirement. As previously 
stated, there is no provision of law 
whereby an enlisted man may volun- 
tarily retire upon completion of 20 
years active service. 

“4. A warrant officer may retire upon 
20 years active service and at that time 
1s eligible to be advanced on the Re- 
; tired List to highest temporary officer 
) rank satistactorily held as determined 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

“5. The June, 1946, cut-off date men- 
tioned has been amended and now al- 
lows an individual to be advanced on 
the Retired List to the highest tempo- 
rary officer rank held at any time.’— 
Ed. 
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Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 


Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Summer Service 





Blouse S60 Jacket & Trousers S88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers Sgu 
Topeoat S85 
Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
I Add $2 for trans.) Engraved Swagger Stick Swords & Accessories 
Officer | $11.50 $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted | 8.50 7.95 55.00 ; 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives 88 
CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
RUNES Se ITS, tb th SEER BD hin Sed, 08 su, dsc x tag tctiancaitns waaay es acuouenvdiwhedcstwanivulaaeducdcuscens 
Address isenGeeseedeheseusUensiiage tdevtessanGabeds bide nseknaedsadencentUecududecceveneatsabuand dencscccadacdsauesucdesceussewddaded 
PULL SU SEC CE ees il st So Soda ia cali estraamuav'naigocwiecwach¥akaiaveieiaaacdauctkiadtaieassvsaceistdadeesics 
Specialitting JP LO lem Siteccsdcescessceccascszacasievesedesunceaviaadvbesvorsesensussensdssecivecadesteannchousaad’s 
Heights .css.c<.65, Pants: Inseanivescs.cc:5.- SOdtGiscccsssscasiaseises RCD ssasessictaastaceetuase 
Weight Ree vastete, 0 pot WOME rsctite, s, uO eOncccmcclaastviexs 2 
LO | es c (outseam) Shoe:..:::ccs.ccccc00.. 
SHOE REPAIRING, USING O's LLIVAN AMERICA’S No. | HEEL 


CORTHOPEDIC 


WORK DONE) 








Liberty card in his pocket... 


HE’S PLEASURE BOUND 


ona TRIUMPH 
TIGER T-110 


Kick the starter . . . settle back in the 
seat . .. then hang on. Because you're 
headed places — fast! On the back of a 
tiger that’s triggered by 32 power-packed 
horses. Weaves through traffic like a first- 
string quarterback. Hops across rough ter- 
rain like a Marine assault team. Economical 
. models average from 75 to 100 miles per 
gallon. Easy payment terms available. 




















¢ Snappy two-tone color combinations 
e Extra speed and maneuverability 

¢ Air cushion ride 

© Quick-stopping safety brakes 


See your Triumph dealer today. He’ll 
teach you to ride. 
For free color catalog, write Dept. L-6. 


T 


In the West: por eee MOTORS, INC. 
267 W. Colorado St., Pasadena 1, Cal. 


In the East: THE TRIUMPH CORPORATION 
Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 























At last, a shining cloth that really gets 


the job done, and long lasting. Nothing 
else needed carry with you like a hand- 
kerchief. Money-back guarantee. 
SEND ONLY 50¢ FOR YOUR 
SHINING CLOTH 


NATIONAL IMPORT & SUPPLY CO. 


401 S. MINNESOTA @ WICHITA, KANSAS 





A MUST FOR MARINES 
COLD STEEL, by John Styers, is 


the one volume that presents the com- 
plete photo-narration on knife throw- 


ing, the bayonet, knife fighting, un- 
armed combat, and the use of the 
stick in close combat—presented in 


easy-to-understand terms, that are 
quickly adapted for personal use. 

This outstanding volume is rated as 
a must for every Marine’s library. 
Leatherneck features COLD STEEL 
at the discount price of $2.55. 


Leatherneck Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918—Washington 13, D.C. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 


All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 























MORE MARINE OFFICERS 
WEAR INSIGN'A 
BEARING THE 
H-H TRADEMARK 


than all others combined. 


There must be good reasons fo 
this overwhelming preferenc: 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 
Sole Manufacturers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.\ 













SOUND OFF (cont.) 


ILLEGAL REDUCTION 


Dear Sir: 

If a Marine was promoted to E6 or 
E7 by order of the Commandant in 
1948, while in one unit, could he be 
reduced in another unit under Article 
15, UCMJ, in 1951? 

It’s my belief that it took a court to 
reduce anyone in the first two pay 
grades. 

Name withheld 


@ Obviously, you were referring to 
your own case and corrective action 
was taken to rectify an unjust situa- 
tion. The following is a paraphrase of 
the letter from the CMC to your pres- 
ent commanding officer effecting this 
corrective action. 

The reduction of the subject named 
man from technical sergeant to staff 
sergeant in August, 1951, using the 
authority of Article 15, UCM], was 
illegally effected by his commanding 
officer. Commanding officers did not 
have authority to promote to the grade 
of technical sergeant and therefore did 
not have authority to reduce from that 
grade as a means of non-judicial pun- 
ishment. 

Accordingly, his reduction’ from 
technical sergeant to staff sergeant is 
set aside pursuant to paragraph 135, 
Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951. All 
rights, privileges and property of which 
he has been deprived by virtue of this 
reduction will be restored to him. All 
entries relating to his reduction should 
be deleted from his service records. His 
record should be further corrected to 
show he has passed GMST 26 at the 
E7 level. His seniority as a technical 
sergeant is dated back to February, 
1948. There is no record of him having 
passed his TT. 

In order not to jeopardize his pro- 
motional opportunities, and as provided 
for in paragraph 9362.2a of the Marine 
Corps Manual, he has received remedial 
administrative consideration for pro- 
motion to master sergeant. His ad- 
vancement was not approved. Pro- 
vided he passes his TT, he will be 
among those considered for promotion 
to master sergeant in his occupational 
field by the appropriate Headquarters 
Noncommissioned Officer Promotion 
Board next convened.—Ed. 


RETRAINING 


Dear Sir: 

If I was to request retraining in OF 
3400 and my request was granted, 
would I keep my current primary MOS 
of 0141 during the retraining period? 


My reason for asking is that I passed 
my GMST and TT for technical ser- 
geant in January, 1953, and would like 
to keep my promotion chances from 


being jeopardized while undergoing 
retraining during the qualification 
period. 


Also, if upon successfully passing the 
TT in the 3400 field and being as- 
signed a primary MOS in the 3400 
field, would I be placed on the list as 
the junior staff sergeant in that field, 
or would my time in grade count to- 
wards promotion chances? I was told 
that if I did retrain and was assigned 
to a new field, I would become junior 
as far as promotion was concerned. 

Name withheld by request 


® Classification Section, HQMC, said 
this about keeping your present pri- 
mary MOS during a retraining assign- 
ment: 

“Paragraph 6102.5 of the Marine 
Corps Manual states that when a Ma- 
rine 1S assigned for retraining in ac- 
cordance with the policies and pro- 
cedures prescribed in Part D, Chapter 
7, Marine Corps Manual, the com- 
manding officer will change the Ma- 
1ine’s primary MOS to the basic MOS 
in the occupational field to which the 
Marine is assigned for retraining, re- 
gardless of the pay grade of the Ma- 
rine. Therefore, you would not retain 
your present MOS as primary.” 

Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, had this to say about the re- 
mainder of your query: 

“You will not be eligible to receive 
consideration for promotion while in 
a retraining assignment. You must 
establish eligibility for promotion con- 
sideration by passing the Technical 
Test appropriate to your new primary 
MOS. Once your eligibility in a new 
occupational field has been established, 
you will be considered on an equal 
basis with all other staff sergeants in 
that occupational field. 

“Seniority lists for promotion pur- 
poses are not maintained at this Head- 
quarters. All staff sergeants of a par- 
ticular field who have passed the pro- 
motion tests required for their assigned 
primary MOS at the next higher grade 
and who are not in a disciplinary status 
are eligible to be considered by the ap- 
propriate Headquarters Noncommis- 
sioned Officer Promotion Board. These 
Boards evaluate the over-all military 
records of all eligible personnel of a 
particular grade and field. Those found 
to be best qualified for the duties and 
responsibilities of the next higher grade 
are selected for promotion in numbers 
not to exceed the allocation of the 
particular field. Seniority in grade and 
in the Marine Corps are but two of 
the many factors on which the decisions 


of these Boards are based.’’—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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OST PUBLICATIONS _ enjoy 
sticking their noses _ into 
other peoples’ business and _ re- 
porting their findings to their 
readers. We seldom resort to this 
approach, unless it means that we 
ean print an article which will pro- 
vide a good deal of interesting in- 
formation. We know that all career 
Marines talk about retirement at one 
time or another, but usually the facts 
around which the conversation § re- 
volves are limited to the situations 
of a few friends “out on 20—or 
30.” In an effort to broaden the 
retirement picture and arrive at a 
cross-section of retirement life, we 
heaved a voluminous task on the 
shoulders of Master Sergeant Robert 
E. Johnson, Leatherneck Staff 
Writer. 

“Mail out a thousand question- 
naires,” we told him. ‘Find out 
whether retired Marines really live 
the life of Riley. Find out where 
they’re living, what they’re doing to 
supplement their incomes, and ask 
them to give a few words of sage 
advice for the career Marine who’s 
got a few more years to serve. 

The good sergeant turned to 
early in January, and in the months 
which followed several hundred 
forms were returned—some_ with 
photographs. Among other things, 
the survey points to a genuine need 
to make plans well ahead of retire- 
ment to ease the sudden transition 
to civilian life. The article, complete 
with charts on officer and enlisted 
incomes and additional incomes ap- 
pears on pages 52 to 59. If you’re 
one of those skeptics who believe 
that life on the outside is a bed of 
roses, Sgt. Johnson’s story, It All 
Counts on 30, may convince you that 


Behind the Lines ... 


Mi 


MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


retired Marines have their troubles 
too. 


ANY KID would be happy to have 
an ONTOS around the back yard for 
the Fourth of July. A six-gun salvo 
from the little giant is both loud 
and spectacular. Technical Sergeant 
Allen G. Mainard was at Camp Le- 
jeune when the ONTOS (M50s) 
were delivered to the Second Marine 
Division. He stayed with the training 
section from the Equipment Board 
while they checked out members of 
the Second, Sixth and Eighth Ma- 
rines AT Companies. 

The ONTOS earries six 106-mm. 
recoilless rifles and is designed to 
kill any tank now in existence. It 
gives the regimental commander 72 
large-ealiber guns which can be used 
from the vehicle or dismounted and 
fired from the ground. Tank Killer, 
the story of the ONTOS, begins on 
page 16. 

* 

Only the best can  serve—that 
could well be the motto of the small 
corps of men who are on the drill 
fields of Parris Island and San 
Diego, turning raw _ recruits into 
basically trained Marines. For an in- 
sight into what the job is really like, 
Technical Sergeant Paul C. Curtis, 
Leatherneck Staff Writer, went to 
Parris Island and came back with, 
You ...aD.1.? You'll find it on 
pages 24 to 27 and page 80. 
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N SEPTEMBER 16, 1916, the 
chief of staff of the German 
Third Army sent a com- 
munique to Berlin: “The enemy have 
employed new engines of war as cruel 
as they are effective!” 

They had met the tank for the first 
time in the Battle of the Somme. Since 
that day the armies of the world have 
been perfecting tank killers. But as 
soon as they perfected a weapon ca- 
pable of being employed by the infantry 
and knocking out a tank, the enemy 
came up with a stronger tank. 

Even though the early tank models 
were slow and easily stopped, they 
were effective in battle. The armored 
concept became a reality when Hitler’s 
blitzkrieg sent fast moving tank 
columns smashing through the Polish 
and French defenses to destroy materi- 
al and morale. Tank battles were 
fought on a massive scale in Europe 
and North Africa and the general 



































Firepower and flexibility plus are 







the trademarks of the M50, 







the Corps’ new anti-tank weapon 











by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 





Leatherneck Staff Writer 






Photos by TSgt. E. J. Scullin, 
SSgt. Donald Mosley and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
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the theory was that it took a tank to stop , — - 
seas a tank. a Z x= caneniiaasienail 
ey The Marines’ war in the Pacific 
wen worked out differently for the tanks. 
ual There was little opposition to Marine 
armor in the form of enemy tanks. In 
first Korea there were only a few tank- 
Leaiies against-tank fights and the Marines 
aie employed their armor in direct support = # <i - 
wa | of the assaulting infantry. Even so, 


i. * the infantry needed more effective anti- 
: tank weapons. 





el Now the Marine Corps has an anti- 

; tank weapon which can kill any tank in 

ite the world. The news releases call the 

her little giant “ONTOS,” which is Greek 

ial for “The Thing.” It is the thing for 

le stopping tanks. The official name of 

aad the Corps’ newest weapon is “Rifle 

lish multiple, 106-mm., self-propelled, M50.” ‘ =e ae fi 

any The M50 is not a tank. It is a de- ws * ae a 

andl fensive weapon designed to relieve our — ; on seca ~_-_—— 

ie ~ armor of extra duties and allow them - S wo i ws , 

ae to play their primary role of support- Speed, maneuverability and a low silhouette help protect the M50 in 
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| ing the riflemen. combat. It is not a tank, but it can be used for direct fire missions 






























TANK KILLER (cont.) 


It took a long time to find a light- 
weight weapon for infantry regiments 
which has plenty of range, killing 
power and is easy to use and maintain. 
The anti-tank guns which gave good 
service during WW II are not effective 
against today’s land battleships. The 
75-mm. recoilless rifle which was used 
in Korea was credited with several 
tank kills but still lacked enough punch 
to make it really effective. The recoil- 
less rifle, light in weight and plenty 
lethal, gave only part of the answer. 
The 106-mm., which was the largest 
one developed, was too heavy to be 
carried by hand. One recoilless rifle 
could be mounted on a jeep but it 
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Major R. A. Primrose gave the opening lecture on the M50 to the 
men of the newly formed Second and Sixth Marines AT Companies 


limited firepower and gave the crew 
no protection. A vehicle which could 
carry several of the big rifles, which 
was light enough to be air transport- 
able and offered protection to the gun 
crews was needed. 

In 1951 the Army Ordnance 
presented this problem to American 
industry. Allis-Chalmers won the re- 
search and development contract and 
worked through a family of 14 vehicles 
before deciding on the “six-gun fighter.” 
A former Marine tankman who won a 
battlefield commission on Iwo Jima, 
Jack Giblin. was one of the first men 


Corps 


The M50 impressed Capt. A. 
L. Mullen, the Sixth's AT CO 


























Cpl. Henry A. West (with pointer), one of the four enlisted Marines 


in the M50 training section, has worked on the vehicle for two years 


assigned to the project. Giblin has 
been with Allis-Chalmers for more than 
18 years and is the service representa- 
tive for ONTOS. 

The Marine Corps watched the Army 
tests closely. While the M50 could not 
be transported by helicopter, it could 
be air lifted and dropped if necessary. 
The Marine Corps adopted it as an 
anti-tank weapon after the Army com- 
pleted tests at Fort Benning and Fort 
Bragg in 1953. 

The first production model came off 
the Allis-Chalmers assembly line on 
October 31, 1956, and Major General 
Edward W. Snedeker, assistant chief 
of staff, G-3, accepted the M50 for the 
Corps. It was the most thoroughly 
tested piece of equipment the Marine 
Corps has received. 


A short time later, the training team 
from the Equipment Board at Quantico 
arrived at Camp Pendleton to train the 
First Division’s regimental anti-tank 
companies. In May, they were at Camp 
Lejeune instructing the AT companies 
of the Second, Sixth and Eighth Ma- 
rines. The Third Division and First 
Marine Brigade are scheduled to re- 
ceive the M50 later this year. 

The new AT company T/O calls for 
12 M50s, five officers and 91 enlisted 
personnel. The unit is divided into 
three ONTOS platoons of four vehicles 
each and gives the regimental com- 
mander a total of 72 heavy caliber AT 
guns which can be fired from the ve- 
hicles or dismounted and fired from 
ground mounts. 


The section handling the training 











“stripped of all 


has worked with the ONTOS for nearly 
four years. It is headed by Major R. 
A. Primrose, a veteran tank officer who 
saw combat in the Pacific and Korea. 
The senior enlisted man, Master Ser- 
geant Robert W. E. Beyersdorf, has 


been with the M50 since the Fall 
of 1954. 
Sergeant Thomas J. Dickson, a 


truck mechanic, Sergeant Thomas H. 
Webb, a former 3.5” rocket man, and 
Corporal Henry A. West, who was a 
messman before joining the crew, make 
up the remainder of the section. With 
the exception of Master Sergeant H. J. 
McQuern, these Marines know more 
about the M50 than anyone else in the 
Marine Corps. MSgt. McQuern works 
with the factory representatives for 
Allis-Chalmers and has been on the 
project since the Corps began its tests. 
The section has traveled to Aberdeen 
several times for road and firing tests; 
to Fort Bragg, N.C., for air drops and 
they say ONTOS is the greatest. 

In the divisions, the companies are 
being formed with Marines from tank 
units, recoilless weapons sections and 
general duty riflemen. Many of the 
new AT men are veterans of combat 
with the different equipment. Staff 
Sergeant Frank E. Echols, now in the 
Sixth Marines AT unit, was with the 
Fifth Marines AT section in the Chosin 
Reservoir. 

The M50 carries a three-man crew; 
driver, gunner and loader. It is lightly 
armored and depends on its speed, low 
silhouette and maneuverability to keep 
it out of trouble. In addition to the 
six 106-mm. recoilless rifles, it carries 
four .50 caliber spotting rifles and one 
coaxially mounted .30 caliber machine 
gun on the turret. The vehicle is 
non-essential items. 
There are no complicated optical sights, 
and the controls are simple. The vehicle 
is powered by a 145 horsepower GMC 
two and a half ton, 6x6 truck engine 
and has a hydraulic cross-drive trans- 
mission and torque converter. 

It will do 30 miles per hour on good 
roads, and every vehicle accepted by 
the Marines has been clocked at that 
speed before delivery. 

The vehicle is controlled by two 
steering brakes. To go rigkt, haul back 
on the right brake and vice versa. It 
is easy to drive. Corporal Erwin 
Schrout of the Sixth Marines had never 
driven any kind of a vehicle before the 
M50. He was nervous the first time 
at the controls but learned to drive the 
vehicle in one lesson. His only real 
scare came when he almost backed into 
MSgt. Beyersdorf’s car parked on the 
edge of the driving area. A former tank 
driver, Pfc Loren E. Findorak, also in 
the Sixth’s AT unit, said the M50 was 
easier and less complicated to handle 
than an M48. Some drivers complained 

TURN PAGE 
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TANK KILLER (cont.) 


that the vehicle was sluggish on turns 
but Major Primrose showed them how 
to gun it when changing direction to 
maintain speed. Most drivers have a 
tendency to slack off on turns—a 
throw-back to automobile driving. The 
new crews at Camp Lejeune picked the 
most difficult tank trails during the 
familiarization driving and seemed to 
have no trouble. 

The little buggy is bumpy but no 
more than a 6x6 truck and makes very 
little noise for a tracked vehicle. For 
this reason, no intercom is used be- 
tween the driver and gunner. There is a 
loudspeaker on the radio which can be 
heard by the entire crew. 

The loader has the most boring job 
on the crew and it is no job for a Ma- 
rine with a weak stomach. One Marine 
suggested furnishing loaders with a 
bottle of seasickness pills. The loader 
sits on the deck beside the gunner and 
can see nothing but a bit of blue 
around the driver’s shoulders and the 
trees whipping by. Dust blows in 
through the open hatch and the loader 
gets a thorough bouncing. 


= 





MSgt. Robert W. E. Beyersdorf (kneeling) had an att 
audience when he began instruction for new crew members 








While the M50 is not a tank, it meets 
the requirements for tracked vehicles 
and will climb a grade of 60 percent 
and crawl over a 30-inch vertical ob- 
stacle. The ground pressure is much 
less than that of a tank and the M50 
weighs approximately 19,000 pounds 
combat loaded—about one fifth the 
weight of the M48. It will ford two 
feet of water normally but can go much 
deeper with the deep-fording equip- 
ment. The engine will run wet. 

In combat, the M50 has more than 
just its weapons to aid it. Like the 
chameleon, it camouflages itself natur- 
ally. The guns break up the lines of 
the vehicle and it is almost impossible 
to see in the trees at a moderate dis- 
tance. During tests at Quantico, Beyer- 
sdorf and McQuern lost it several 
times after parking it and taking the 
troops to chow. During the driver 
training at Lejeune, one crew ran their 
vehicle into the shade to change drivers 
and the Leatherneck team couldn't see 
it, even though the woods were sparse 
and the M50 was a measured 100 feet 
away. 

The vehicle carries 18 rounds of 106- 
mm. ammo, six in the rifles and 12 
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One veteran master sergeant said 


he could train an M50 crewman in two weeks 
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more in the ammo bin. The 106s can 
be fired singly or in two-round salvos 
of any three pairs. All six guns can be 
fired simultaneously if necessary and 
have been salvoed during firing tests. 
It’s a spectacular sight. 

The fire control system is very 
simple. The gunner has _ selector 
switches for each 106 and can tell by 
his indicator lights which guns are 
loaded, on the safe position or ready to 
fire. While the guns have to be loaded 
from outside, the gunner closes the 
breeches hydraulically from inside the 
M50. If the electrical firing system 
goes out, he can fire by rigging a jury 
lanyard. Traversing and elevating are 
done mechanically and firing buttons 
for the spotting rifles and 106s are on 
the elevating hand wheel. 

Sighting in on an enemy tank is just 
about as simple as it can get. Using 
the periscope sight, the gunner cranks 
off a round of .50 caliber tracer, and if 
he hits, cuts loose with the 106. In the 
confusion of combat it is doubtful if an 
enemy tanker is going to spot the hull- 
defiladed M50 from the single rounds 
of tracer. After the gunner gets on with 
the .50, the enemy tanker might as well 
turn in his dogtags. The firing tests 





Pfc Loren Findorak (left), a former tanker, 
and Pvt. R. A. Roger, are typical crewmen 
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Pics Herschel [. Lamb and George A. Lesko, Sixth s 
Marines AT Company, got their training on the job 





and results are spectacular and Ma- 
rines as well as Army personnel were 
amazed at the results of the Aberdeen 
tests. (See box for ONTOS firing 
results. ) 

Another advantage of the M50 is that 
crewmen can be trained quickly. One 
“old-time” master sergeant said, “I 
could take a group of boots and train 
them to drive, fire and maintain the 
MS0 in two weeks.” 

Lieutenant Colonel J. O. Bell, head 
of the Ordnance-Missile Section of the 
Equipment Board, has written exten- 
sively on training and tactics for the 
M50. He makes one point very clear 
—live firing with the 106 is not neces- 
sary to train a good gunner. He cites 
the methods used by MSgt. Beyersdorf 
and his men during the testing period. 

“If you take a man and familiarize 
him with the weapon system, give him 
some practice firing with the .50 caliber 
spotting rifles against stationary tar- 
gets and have him practice tracking 
actual objects such as trucks until he 
is blue in the face—then you will have 
a well-trained gunner. All you need is 
a Marine with good coordination of 
eyes and hands so that he can get on 
target with the .50 caliber spotting 
round, maintain the same sight picture 
and let go with a 106 salvo. Obviously 
it would be better to have a good 
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# Sgt. Thomas J. Dickson (left), an instructor, worked 
with Pfe W. J. Cochran and Private J. H. Fillingham 









Allis-Chalmers representatives, Jack Giblin (left) and V. F. Buerman, 
work with MSgt. H. J. McQuern on the M50 maintenance procedure 
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Pfcs F. Dessify, W. Weinberg 
Pvt. R. Parsons, tested tracks 


TANK KILLER (cont.) 





moving target range for such training, 
but often one is not available. If you 
are lucky enough to have one, the 
spotting rifles make perfectly matched, 
built-in, sub-caliber training devices. 
Regardless of the local facilities, non- 
firing exercises are the most vital part 
of the training. Here almost anything 
that moves can be used for tracking 
purposes, such as a truck moving along 
a road. At this stage, the amount of 
lead is not too important, but ability 
to maintain a constant lead is ab- 
solutely essential. The reason is that 
in actual firing, the gunner is going to 
coach himself ‘on’ with the .50 caliber 
rifle. 

“These rifles are a firing system with- 
in themselves, giving the proper range 
and lead for the target. The firing tests 
showed that it takes only a few rounds 
of .50 caliber to get on the target. This 
could be extremely important in com- 
bat and saves a great deal of money 
in training.” 

One big question about the M50 is: 
“Can it stay on the field in combat?” 
The experts reply that this depends 
upon the tactics employed. Obviously 
the vehicle can be knocked out by 
direct fire from tanks but it is designed 
to be used defensively against enemy 
armor, not as a tank. The employment 
of the M50 in the regimental anti-tank 
role is varied. When the infantry is in 
the assault, the M50 will be sited in 
position along suspected enemy armor 
approach routes. The weapons will be 
mutually supporting in depth and will 
be in defilade. While the blast of the 
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The M50 camouflages itself naturally. During the Quantico tests, + 
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crewmen ‘lost’ it several times in the woods when they went to chow 


106s will help reveal its position, it is 
expected that the M50 can kill three 
tanks before moving to its alternate 
position. This doesn’t mean that each 
vehicle will stay in one spot until it 
has hit or destroyed three enemy tanks. 





Two air drops were made from L 


Each combat situation is different and 
depends upon the number and range of 
enemy armor, the M50’s_ position, 
mutual support and conditions of the 
ground. But by employing the vehicles 
in num- (text continued on page 79) 
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the tests. Both were successful. The M50 can also be lifted in a C-119 
























































ONTOS Against Moving Target 106-mm. Rifle on Ground Mount 
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dismounted from the M50 and fired from the ground 
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Lt. Gen. Ray Robinson, Maj. Gen. J. C. Burger, Ridgely, Jr., were briefed on the M50 by Major 
Brig. Gen. R. M. Victory and Maj. Gen. Reginald Primrose during an inspection by Gen. Robinson 
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by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 





Photos by 
SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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These are my recruits. 

I will train them to the best of 
my ability. 

I will develop them into 
smartly disciplined, physi- 
cally fit, basically trained 
Marines, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in love of Corps and 
country. 

I will demand of them, and 
demonstrate by my own ex- 
ample, the highest standards 
of personal conduct, moral- 
ity, and professional skill. 


The Drill Instructor’s Creed 





have already spread the 
word! 

ayphe “It’s an automatic bust if you get 
inten rae =e s ee assigned to P. I. as a D. I.” 

TSgt. Walter (Red) Stipanovich, a drill instructor at Parris Island, “The boot has taken over at the Re- 
formed his recruit platoon for an officer's inspection before graduation cruit Depots.” 


} [ MEHE SCUTTLEBUTT Artists 
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“They get base liberty after 1630 
and the skinheads are even learning to 
dance in Boot Camp.” 

These rumors are just as ridiculous 
as they sound. 

Recruit training has not gone soft. 
The D. I. is still the boss and the re- 
cruits still put in a long, hard day on 
Parris Island’s drill fields and rifle 
ranges. The boot scrubs his clothing 
daily by hand despite the rumor that 
there are automatic washing machines 
in every barracks. And the only danc- 
ing he does is when he changes step 
while double-timing around the drill 
field. 

There are no “automatic” courts- 
martial attendant with D. I. duty 
either. Since May 1, 1956, only nine 
instructors have been convicted for of- 
fenses against recruits at Parris Island. 
Nearly 900 drill instructors have served 
there since that date. 

When the Recruit Training Com- 
mands were established at Parris Is- 
land and San Diego in May, 1956, Brig- 


adier General Wallace M. Greene, Jr., 
was placed in command at Parris Is- 
land. The Commandant’s directive to 
establish the RCTs contained a three- 
fold objective: 

(1) To increase officer supervision of 
recruit training without supplanting the 
drill instructor as the teacher of re- 
cruits. 

(2) To eliminate every aspect of 
hazing, maltreatment and other prac- 
tices contrary to the American concepts 
of individual dignity. 

(3) To maintain and improve the 
standards of recruit training wherever 
possible. 

One of Gen. Greene’s first steps to 
accomplish those objectives was to re- 
evaluate the drill instructor and the 
duties he was performing. 

The way of the D. I. is hard. His 
path is a wearying road of long hours, 
constant attention to duty and frustra- 
tion. He is on parade and subject to 
inspection during every one of his duty 
hours. Every boot in his platoon is on 


If you really pack the gear, the men who are 


pulling the toughest duty in the Corps 


will be glad to have you join their ranks 


Before a drill instructor is permitted to take over 
a platoon at P.|., he must successfully complete an 














intensive refresher course at the DI Schoo!. One 
of the major subjects is, 


the lookout for somethin amiss in his 
personal appearance as they read from 
their Guidebooks or listen to his lec- 
tures. They dare not call him, of course, 
but the D. I. cannot afford one careless 
detail, while demanding perfection of 
his charges. He is an outstanding ex- 
ample of what the Corps would like 
every Marine to be, and he is probably 
the most valuable noncommissioned 
officer in the Marine Corps today. 

During his reevaluation of the drill 
instructor, Gen. Greene found that the 
average D. I. was working from 16 to 
18 hours per day; living in crowded 
and cramped quarters; and spending a 
considerable amount of money to 
maintain his clothing and personal ap- 
pearance at the high standards neces- 
sary. Because of the lack of govern- 
ment transportation, he was also using 
his own automobile to make official 
trips about the island. 

Gen. Greene and his G-3 officer (later 
chief of staff), Colonel R. M. Huizenga 
quickly found remedies for these con- 
ditions. The recruit training period 
was lengthened from 10 to 12 weeks 
and the number of instructors per 
platoon was increased from two to as 
many as four. This cut down the hour 
load of the overworked drill instructor 
and gave him more time to himself— 
away from the recruits. 

To make living conditions more com- 
fortable and pleasant, a number of un- 
used BOQs were renovated and made 
into D. I. living quarters. They now 
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YOU ...A D.I.? (cont.) 


live one and two to a room instead of 
eight and 10 to a Niesen hut. Two of 
the renovated BOQs have their own 
dining hall and each has a TV lounge 
and recreation room. With the reduced 
number of working hours, the D. I.s 
have an opportunity to use these facili- 
ties. 

To ease the pressure on the family 
budget, a supplementary clothing issue 
was authorized for all instructors, and 






they were given free laundry and dry 





cleaning privileges. A government vehi- 
cle was assigned to each Recruit Bat- 


TSgt. Bernard Dean, an instructor at the DI School, reviewed the 
disassembly of the M-I for student Dls. Written examinations follow 








talion so that it was no longer necessary 
for a D. I. to use his own car when he 
had to make an official trip from one 
end of the island to the other. 

The Marine Corps’ salty campaign 
hat was brought out of moth balls and 








was issued to every man with an 8511, 
who was working in that MOS. The 
hat distinguished the D. I. and gave 
him added recognition for his job. 

The instructors wear it with pride; 
to them, it is a badge which reflects 
the trust and confidence the Marine 
Corps has placed in them. 

Gen. Greene also established an 
“open door” policy, not only for civil- 
ians but Marines as well. Periodically 
large groups of senior noncommissioned 
officers from other Marine Corps posts 
or stations visit Parris Island and are 
given a deluxe tour of the depot. It 








has been an excellent means of dis- 
proving some of the fantastic rumors. a 

Groups from Cherry Point, Camp Le- How the DI applies the knowledge he acquires at the DI School, and 
jeune, Miami, Fla., and several other how he hurdles the day-to-day obstacles, depends upon the individual 


stations have come to Parris Island, 
observed the truth of the situation, 
returned to homeport and helped to set 
the record straight. The Cherry Point 
delegation was so impressed by the 
difference between fact and fiction that 
they formed a special committee to en- 
courage outstanding Cherry Point 
NCOs to volunteer for D. I. duty. 

Despite these changes, good drill in- 
structors are still hard to come by. 4 
There are thousands of professionally 
qualified NCOs with the leadership 
ability to be outstanding in the job but 
they don’t volunteer in_ sufficient 
numbers. The ratio at the Drill In- 
structor’s School, Parris Island, is 
about 70 percent assigned to 30 per- 
cent volunteers. 

The criteria for selecting NCOs to 
attend D. I. School is contained in 
Marine Corps Order 1306.7A and the 
requirements are relatively simple. A 
TSgt. Chuck Skinner taught the student Dis the rudiments of the new minimum rank of sergeant; a GCT 
13-man drill. Recruits have been learning this drill since February score of at least 90; and an average 
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proficiency marking of 3.5 coupled with 
a conduct marking of 4.0 for sergeants 
will fill the bill. Staff grade NCOs must 
have a high degree of professional com- 
petence and leadership. 

The Drill Instructor’s School at 
Parris Island was established in 
August, 1952, and it has been in con- 
tinuous operation ever since. It trains 
up to 600 or more drill instructors an- 
nually, and every graduate is equipped 
to “go on the field” and perform a 
number one job. 

The curriculum of the school is act- 
ually an intensive, five-week refresher 
course. The main subject is Infantry 
Drill followed by Technique of Instruc- 
tion, the M-1 rifle, Leadership, Organ- 
ization and Training of a_ Recruit 
Platoon and a potpourri of lesser sub- 
jects which include physical condition- 
ing, parades and ceremonies and the 
manual of the sword. During the five- 
week period the students spend more 
than 195 hours in the classrooms and on 
the drill field. The average trainee puts 








TSgt. Skinner graded this student on his 
command voice and ability to drill troops 
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in an additional one or two hours 
daily doing “homework” in off-duty 
hours. 

Captain Donald V. McCloskey is the 
Officer-in-Charge of the school with a 
staff of one master sergeant, five tech- 
nical sergeants and one staff sergeant. 
Master Sergeant Thomas B. Wiggins is 
his right hand man and chief instructor. 
Technical Sergeants Charles W. Skin- 
ner, Billy L. Lyday, James B. Southall, 
Bernard B. Dean and William J. Brad- 
ley complete the muster roll of instruc- 
tors. Staff Sergeant Earl A. Myer 
handles the administrative duties for 
the school. 

With the exception of TSgt. Skinner, 
every instructor at the school has had 
years of experience teaching recruits. 
For TSgt. Southall, this is his third 
trip to P. I. as a D. I. TSgt. Skinner 
was retained on the staff of the school 
because of his outstanding record as a 
student and because he was familiar 
with the eight-man squad drill which 
was just being introduced when he went 
through the school. Before going to 
Parris Island, he was stationed at the 
Marine Barracks, Eighth and Eye 
streets, in Washington. The school has 
been teaching the 13-man drill exclus- 
ively since last January. Recruits have 
been taught the newer drill since Feb- 
ruary. 

The Parris Island D. I. School does 
not profess to make a drill instructor 
out of any of its students. He must do 
that himself when he picks up a platoon 
and begins turning recent civilians into 
basically-trained Marines. The school 
strives to develop leadership ability, 
points out the problems the D. I. faces 
and provides each student with the 
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basic knowledge needed to train re- 
cruits. How the man uses the know- 
how gained at the school—and how he 
hurdles the day-to-day obstacles—de- 
pends upon the individual. 

Capt. McCloskey believes that the 
school’s biggest problem is the high 
attrition rate and that the number of 
washouts is tied directly to the lack of 
motivation among the students. During 
a 12-month period which ended in 
March, 1957, the school graduated 
nearly 600 drill instructors but it had to 
handle more than 1000 students to do 
it. The attrition rate hovers close to the 
50 percent mark for every class. 

The scoring system for grading the 
students is based upon a total of 1500 
points. Up to a total of 900 points is 
awarded for the trainees’ ability to con- 
duct close order drill. A written ex- 
amination on drill, another on the M-1 
rifle and a three-minute graded speech 
are worth 100 points each.A_ final, 
written, over-all exam is also worth 
100 points. The remaining 200 points 
can be built up through periodic eval- 
uation slips called “chits.” 

Chits are given to the individual 
student on every aspect of being a good 
Marine. They are marked on military 
bearing and neatness, personal appear- 
ance, attention to duty and nearly 
everything else that the student does 
while attending the school. Not paying 
attention in class or failing to carry his 
share of the load in keeping the class- 
room and sleeping quarters in good 
police will get him a low-marked chit 
on attention to duty. A clean rifle with 
a well-oiled stock will earn a high 
mark on appearance. Chits are marked 
from zero to (continued on page 80) 
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eral Wallace M. Greene, Jr., presented a campaign 
hat to Technical Sergeant Pete Balfour, a DI School honor student 
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POST OF THE CORPS 


CHARLESTO 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 















EA PARTIES and Marines are 
not unknown to the citizens 
of Boston. Small detach- 

ments were stationed at the Charles- 

town Navy Yard (sometimes called the 

Boston Navy Yard) as early as 1801, 

and a permanent Marine guard was 

established there in 1805. That year, 
on June 5, a guard consisting of one 
lieutenant, one sergeant, three corporals 
and 15 privates was ordered to Boston, 
along with similar units to New York 
and Philadelphia, to “guard the prop- 
erty of the Navy Department in the 

Navy Yards.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, on the \ 
same date, directed that a “small house a 
be built” for barracks, while the lieu- 
tenant could be “accommodated with a 
suitable room in one of the ware- 
houses.” 

Five years passed before the bar- 
racks were completed. The Comman- 
dant, Lieutenant Colonel Franklin 
Wharton, thought substantial savings 
could be realized if Marines did most 
of the work. He even dispatched a 
letter to the Charlestown CO, with in- 
structions for properly draining the 
ground around the building, and more 
particulars pertaining to the actual 
construction. 

Months later, he sent another mes- 
sage. “Your men are deserving of much 
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credit in giving of so much aid by roeet 
labour. The comforts of their new Bt 
quarters will I trust in some way a7; 
compensate them for their conduct.” err 7 

The Commandant’s optimism was " 


understandable, but the barracks would 
not have measured up to present build- 
ing code standards. Everything went “3M 
wrong. The bulkheads crumbled and 
the overhead leaked, faults which may 
have been caused by the builders being 
allowed an extra ration of grog during 
the construction period. The defects 
have since been remedied, and while 











Photo by Boston Hearst Newspapers the four-story brick edifice isn’t the 
Marine Barracks personnel marched in the Bunker Hill Day most beautiful in the world, it’s com- 
parade. The monument in the background commemorates the battle fortable. 
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Sgt. W. H. Cook and Cpl. W. L. Hughes are driver 
and orderly to RAdm. John Snackenberg, First Naval 
District Commandant. Lt. J. W. Martin is his aide 


The barracks posed many problems 
for the early COs. A shortage of money 
and materials exasperated them to the 
point where they complained to Wash- 
ington. In 1818, a lieutenant com- 
manding the Charlestown barracks, 
wrote the QM Department: 

“Will you please tell me if an 
amount of about $30 would not be 
passed for furnishing chairs and tables 
for use of the mess room of the left 
wing, or for use of Court Martial, 
would it not be equitable that they 
should be furnished at public expense? 


Photos by 


TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 





Cpl. W. V. Pates and Pfc F. 
Bertak checked Gate +1 traffic 


I am told that at other posts, this is 
the case. I think it ought not to be 
expected that subaltern officers at this 
post should be at the expense of furn- 
ishing those articles for general public 
services.” 

Since 1874, Charlestown has been a 
part of Boston proper. The borough 
is located on a small peninsula in 
Boston harbor, between the mouths 
of the Mystic and Charles Rivers. 
Charlestown was founded about 1628, 
and it is referred to as the senior 
section of Boston. The Navy Yard, 
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Marines have been on duty at the 


Charlestown Navy Yard since 


1801. They built their own barracks 


which was built around 1800, is one of 
the busiest on the East Coast. It is 
also the permanent home of the USS 
Constitution, the little frigate we af- 
fectionately refer to as “Old Ironsides.” 
Berthed near the Marine Barracks, the 
ship is undoubtedly the most famous 
in the annals of the United States 
Navy. She was designed by Joshua 
Humphreys, of Philadelphia, and her 
keel was laid at Hartt’s shipyard in 
Boston, in 1794. The Constitution was 
commissioned in 1798, and immedi- 
ately sailed against the French pri- 
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CHARLESTOWN (cont.) 


vateers who were plying American 
waters. 

It was during the War of 1812 that 
the Constitution won her lasting place 
in American history. Just as_ the 
country’s morale was dipping to a 
new low, the ship, under the command 
of Captain Isaac Hull, won a brilliant 
victory over the British frigate Guer- 
riere. The Constitution's sailors, watch- 
ing the British shot bounce off the sides 
of their ship, dubbed her “Old Iron- 
sides.” 

That duel was followed by other 
notable victories, including the de- 
struction of the Java (Dec. 29, 1812) 
and the capture of the armed vessels 
Cyane and Levant on February 20, 
1815. Now fully reconstructed, mostly 
through the donations of American 
school children, the proud old lady 
rests—awaiting her next sailing orders. 

Like Old Ironsides, the Marine Bar- 
racks at Charlestown is rich with tradi- 
tion. After the British had been chased 
from Bunker Hill, the Marines ‘dug 
in” at the foot of the slope and today 
they are still encamped in the shadow 
of the monument which commemorates 
the historic battle. 

In the early 1800s, when Boston was 


Sgt. Sawtelle and Pfc a 
boarded the USS Constitution 


30 


First Lieutenant Paul Ochs, Jr., 
from Sergeant William Gunset during an informal 





took the salute 


turbulent with prison riots and fires, 
the Marines were often called upon 
for help. On March 12, 1824, the in- 
mates rioted at the Charlestown Prison 
and a hurry-up call went to Major 
Robert Wainwright, CO of the Marine 
Barracks. 

Three 


convicts, sentenced to be 














guard mount. The sergeant major is the only man 
at the Charlestown barracks who stands no watch 













flogged, had captured a prison officer 
and were holding him as a _ hostage. 
Other convicts had armed themselves 
and were rapidly forming an uncontrol- 
lable mob. When Major Wainwright 
arrived, with 30 Marines, he quickly 
sized up the situation, then laid down 
an ultimatum: 
















































“You must leave this hall. I give 
you three minutes to decide. If, at the 
end of that time a man remains, he 
shall be shot dead. I speak no more.” 

For two minutes, not a_ prisoner 
moved. Finally, two or three edged 
through an exit. After resolutely eyeing 
the leveled weapons of the Marines for 
a few more seconds, the other convicts 
withdrew. They were convinced that 
Wainwright and those 30 Marine rifles 
meant business. 

In 1873, a devastating fire engulfed 
Boston, and the Globe Theatre and 
nearby buildings were destroyed. Ma- 
rines helped maintain order by patrol- 
ling the streets. 

In 1836, the detachment was sent to 
Florida to help fight the Creek Indians. 
A sergeant, E. C. Young, was left in 
charge of a skeleton guard. His name 
still appears on the roster of former 


mounts at the Marine Barracks. 


Today the list 
sergeant major’s 


commanding officers. 
hangs outside the 
office. 

As the size. and workload of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard _ increased 
through the years, so did the comple- 
ment of the Marine Barracks. Almost 
a full battalion was stationed there 
during World War II. Now, there are 
eight officers and 141 enlisted men. 

Quarters, located in a northern ad- 
dition to the main barracks building, 
are available for officers. Senior and 
married officers have spacious apart- 
ment-type quarters while the single 
officers live in a BOQ. There are no 
quarters on the post for married en- 
listed personnel but suitable housing 
is available in the Boston area. 

Security is the primary duty of the 
Charlestown Marines and their routine 
has remained almost unchanged since 
1802. SOP for sentries on the two gates 





The Navy Yard Band plays for parades, reviews and formal guard 
It also furnishes music for colors 
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Barracks exec, Lt. Col. R. G. 
Warga, inspects a gate sentry 


at the Navy Yard, and the two at the 
South Boston Yard Annex, is still 
“snap, precision, courtesy and _ strict 
compliance with existing orders.” 

Guarding gates isn’t the only duty 
performed by the Charlestown Marines. 
One of their annual functions is to 
supply a color guard at Fenway Park 
for the Boston Red Sox’s opening-day 
ceremonies. The Evacuation Day and 
Patriot’s Day Parades, events of com- 
parable importance on Boston’s civic 
calendar, always include a platoon of 
Charlestown Marines in the line of 
march. During recent months, the Ma- 
rines have rendered honors at several 
ship commissionings in the Yard, in- 
cluding those of the destroyers Gyatt, 
Decatur, Roy O. Hale, Manley and 
Davis. Barracks personnel also furn- 
ish color guards for the fund-raising 
drives of charitable organizations, such 
as the American Red Cross. 

“Our officers frequently get a change 
from the routine of interior guard 
duty,” explained Lieutenant Colonel 
Richard G. Warga, the Marine Bar- 
racks executive officer. “Some of us 
are asked to make speeches to various 
organizations, and to be judges at drill 
team competitions or parades. Our 
CO,” he added, “recently appeared on a 
television panel show.” 

The commanding officer, Colonel 
John A. McAlister, was captured on 
Wake Island by the Japanese during 
World War II and imprisoned near 
Shanghai, China. Fortunately, while 
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CHARLESTOWN (cont.) 


being transferred to another camp in 
1945, he and four other Marine 
prisoners escaped by leaping from a 
moving train. After making his way 
to a Chinese guerrilla camp, he was 
flown to Washington, D. C. 

The headquarters section of the 
Charlestown Barracks is led by the 
detachment sergeant major, Master 
Sergeant Rheal P. Frechette, an exper- 
ienced NCO whose last duty station 
was Norfolk, Va. His chief clerk is 
Staff Sergeant Richard A. Travers, who 
efficiently supervises the crew of office 
clerks. 

Technical Sergeant Stanley J. Derew- 
lanka, the Training and Reenlistment 
NCO, runs a tight, and effective, train- 
ing schedule. “The youngsters we're 
getting in the Corps today are good 
Marines They’re intelligent, and 
they have a genuine desire to learn all 
about the Corps’ weapons and tradi- 
tions And that makes my job 
easier,” he maintains. 

The barracks mess is run by Techni- 
cal Sergeant Earle N. Loomis, who has 





workmen who exit by the Chelsea Street gate 
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Pfc Lawrence E. Linnell observes the Navy Yard 
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The galley crew, SSgt. F. C. Anderson, Sgt. R. 
Filion and Pfc J. J. Giampa, put out good chow 

















One enlisted man and 98 officers have commanded 
the Charlestown Barracks in the past 155 years 





During the Summer months, Rock- 
port Beach is a favorite spot for the 
off-duty Marines. When there are no 
detachment parties scheduled, the en- 
listed club is a popular retreat. The 
fact thaf it was once a stable does not 
disturb the Marines’ revelry. 

When they’re on liberty in down- 
town Boston, the Barracks Marines 
have four of their own men to look 
after their interests. Staff Sergeants 
William E. Quinn and Wallace J. 
Brannon, and Sergeants Philip H. 
Correia and William M. Jeanette are 
on duty with the Boston Armed 
Services Police. 

A report on the Charlestown Marines 
wouldn’t be complete without mention 
of former Master Sergeant Joseph E. 
“Carabao” Johnson. Long famous in 
the Corps for his extraordinary ability 
to command the attention of any audi- 
ence, he is now retired after 31 years 
service. He was stationed at Charles- 
town four times and “went out’ there 
last February. Carabao is now em- 
ployed at the Soldiers Home, in nearby 
e e Chelsea, Mass., and reports that his 

Charlestown Marines. Choices range collin 0 “at tie tdan-a. tay 
NCO in the Corps. A real snap!” 

! Retirement agrees with Johnson. He 
from Fenway Park to the Boston Museum never looked, nor sounded, better. 
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There is plenty of liberty available for the 


reason to be proud of the chow he 
serves. “I take a lot of razzing from 
the Staff NCOs,” he said, “but it 
doesn’t worry me a bit. The time for 
me to fret is when they don’t get on 
my back!” 


Staff Sergeants Frederick C. Ander- 
son and Joseph A. Clement, chief 
cooks, thought Leatherneck showed up 
at Charlestown too soon. “You should 
have waited until we receive our new q j 
equipment,” they lamented. ‘“We’re , 
getting a mixing machine that will do iTESSGn 
everything for us except stand in the i : ‘ 
pay line.” * 

They have plenty of liberty in 
Boston. The sports-minded can watch 
major league baseball, basketball or 
hockey. For the cultural, there are the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Symphony, the popular Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, and the Opera House, which 
features an annual series of operas. 


To the sightseer, Boston offers an 
almost unlimited number of historic 
buildings, such as Faneuil Hall—for 
many years the public forum, and 
often called the “Cradle of American 
Liberty.” Close at hand are the Old 
North Church, from whose steeple it 
is said the lanterns were hung to signal 
Paul Revere, and the Old State House, 
where the Declaration of Independence 
was read to the people from the SSgt. William E. Quinn, one of four Charlestown Marines assigned 
balcony. to the Armed Services Police, walked his beat with BT3 J. Marks 
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MARINES 


Kaneohe Marines must complete a training course which includes 


ocean dives before graduating from the novice class 


Photos by 
MSgt. H. B. Wells 


by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 












































IKIN-DIVERS, it seems, go 
S overboard for their favorite 
form of recreation with all 
the enthusiasm exhibited by the fol- 
lowers of other “off-beat” sports. And 
with some of the finest skin-diving con- 
ditions in the world waiting beyond the 
breaking surf which surrounds the is- 
land of Oahu in the Hawaiian archipel- 
ago, Marines stationed at Kaneohe 
Bay, on the windward side of Oahu, are 
not missing a bet. They’ve formed a 
club and spend week-ends going deeper 
into the subject. 

The Aku-Marines got started in 1955 
but few if any of the 35 members cur- 
rently enrolled in the club went flipping 
around the ocean’s bottom before they 
began their duty there. Aku is Hawai- 
ian for a fish similar to a bonita, which 
is second cousin to a tuna. Since the 
species is common to the area, the 
Marines adopted the name for them- 
selves and their sturdy boat. When 
Special Services acquired the battered 
28-foot hull more than a year ago, ac- 
tivity in the club increased, particularly 
after the craft was rebuilt from stem 
to stern and wrapped in eight coats of 
paint and varnish. It was, the old- 
timers in the club assert, six months 
of hard labor. 

When the Aku-Marine shoves off on 
a Saturday, Sunday or holiday run, it’s 
always with a full load of sportsmen 
aboard, either veteran skin-divers head- 
ing for a hunt, or newcomers along to 
log the time underwater necessary to 
qualify as aqua-lung operators. There 
is adventure in invading the elements, 
whether spelunking in the earth’s cav- 
erns, ballooning into the atmosphere 
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Sgt. Travis Harrell held school for newcomers on the aqua-lung. No 
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Sergeant Sam Bryant (front center), president of the Aku Marines, 


is convinced that Kaneohe offers some of the world's best skin-diving 


or searching the world beneath the sea. 
Adventure is not without hazard and 
the Kaneohe divers adhere rigidly to a 
safety code promulgated by the Marine 
Corps air station. 

There is more to skin-diving than 
swimming but that is the first stroke to 
becoming a full-fledged Aku-Marine. 
When life guards at the station’s 50- 
meter swimming pool have certified 
that an applicant can navigate the 
length of the tank eight times, the in- 
itiation gets more interesting. The 





member of the club can dive until he is qualified to use the “scuba” 


divers, aided by a self-contained under- 
water breathing apparatus, “scuba” or 
aqua-lung, are able to stay down for 30 
to 45 minutes, depending on the in- 
dividual’s rate of air consumption, 
water temperature and energy expended 
during the dive. Newcomers sit on the 
bottom of the pool at its shallow end, 
very placidly until they realize they’re 
breathing normally and without effort 
under water. The realization has 
caused more than one to gape—and 
swallow water when the mouthpiece 
popped. 

“Only happens once,” First Lieuten- 
ant Steve Bartlett, of St. Louis, Mo., 
remarked. “By the time a novice has 
spent three weeks in the pool, he’s used 
to the aqua-lung.” 

That’s the average length of time 
spent in the pool but school’s not out 
until the novice has made 12 dives in 
the big, blue ocean, always accompa- 
nied by an experienced member of the 
fin fraternity. A man has to use up a 
tank of air on each of these qualifying 
descents but even with a dozen dips to 
his credit, the new diver is never on his 
own. Although emergency procedures 
are part of the course, a swimmer 50 
feet below the surface can’t yell for 
help if trouble develops. Aku-Marines 
travel in pairs. 

Two schools exist on the methods of 
skin-diving; aqua-lung vs. snorkel. 
Technical Sergeant Jack Fisher, of Jer- 
sey City, N.J., the club’s_ publicity 
chairman, and his wife, Colleen, are 
strong advocates of the latter. There is 
nothing, they claim, to compare with 
the prospect of loading the lungs with 
all the air they can hold and swimming 
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AKU MARINES (cont.) 


down in quest of a fishy target. Lungs 
usually begin straining about the time 
the quarry is sighted, but the fish isn’t 
cooperating. It’s not in position for a 
clean shot. A waiting game begins. It 
ends when Mr. Fish turns broadside to 
the hunter’s speargun. A good shot 
somehow gives an extra burst of air to 
the empty lungs—enough to enable the 
diver to retrieve his kill and spear, and 
climb to the surface. 

And while aqua-lungers claim their 
advantage is in greater staying power 
and range, neither sect is exempt from 
sea sickness if they are susceptible 
during an undulating boat ride. “Gets 
rough,” Sergeant Sam Bryant, of Mon- 
roe, La., said. “Even on a calm day.” 

It can get rougher, according to the 
“sea stories’ some of the skin-diving 
salts are liable to relate at weekly Mon- 
day night meetings. One pair men- 
tioned finding a “small” six-foot-long 
tiger shark under a _ ledge. Most 






The shallow end of the swimming pool is the classroom for all new 
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members. Sgt. Harrell checked out these members on the aqua-lung 
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If the swimmer does not follow the proper procedure for entering the 
water, he may be injured. Novices are taught the correct technique 
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members agree that both parties— 
divers and sharks—share a dislike for 
each other. Seldom do divers get close 
enough to unleash a spear but in this 
case there was little the pair could do 
but defend themselves. They had the 
shark cornered and couldn’t let it get 
away without risking their skins as tar- 
gets for the shark’s dinner. Anyhow, he 
was close enough to hit and one of the 
divers took a shot. The shark took the 
spear, bent it in half against the coral 
and charged right between the two 
startled divers on its way to other parts 
of the deep. 

Another shark drama had a two-day 
run. On the shallow side of a cave, four 
Aku-Marines were lobster hunting at 
a 25-foot depth, fin-toeing along the 
rough coral bottom. Above them, mov- 
ing just as slowly, were four sharks. 
The big fish never made a move in the 
Marines’ direction and the impasse re- 
solved when the sharks went one way, 
the Marines another. The next day, 
however, the same four men returned 
to the same cave—and found the same 
four sharks overhead. The result was 
the same—a spine-tingling stalemate. 
No one went back to that cave on the 
third day. 

Sharks come in three models around 
windward Oahu—sand, tiger and mako, 
the great white sharks. None of them 
are sought as game fish. That title goes 
to the ulua, and the favorite fish tale 
about the ulua is, of course, built 
around one that got away. Ulua nor- 
mally weigh up to 65 pounds, reaching 
five to six feet in length. In deep water 
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off Moku Manu island, Staff Sergeant 


Bill Borgman of Cleveland, Ohio one of 


the club’s most active divers, and an- 
other Marine, Larry Windley, discov- 
ered a huge cave, always an invitation 
to exploration. They moved slowly until 
their eyes became accustomed to the 
darkened interior. What they saw 
struck them as a dream—afterwards 
they estimated there were 30 ulua, all 
better than 50 pounds, circling slowly, 
as if unaware of the intruders. Sudden- 
ly, the entire school darted out another 
exit, leaving the Marines to wonder if 
their eyeballs had deceived them. 

They returned to the underwater cav- 
erm on successive week-ends but had 
little luck in bottling any of the big fish 
in the cave until they decided it was 
time to take a tactical approach to the 
situation. Reinforcements — another- 
skin-diving team—were called and 
plans evolved for the two pairs to enter 
opposite exits simultaneously. Bad tim- 
ing resulted in no catch the first time. 
The second try came closer. The two 
teams trapped a 100-pound white ulua 
in the cave. 

The fish took its time deciding which 
exit it would choose, then sped toward 
Windley and Borgman. Larry triggered 
his Hawaiian sling as the fish came 
abreast of him and pinned it against the 
side of the cave. With a mighty wrench, 
the angry ulua yanked the spear from 
Windley’s grip and sent the diver 
somersaulting, then bore down on 
Borgman at fantastic speed. So fast, 
in fact, that Bill’s spear missed even at 
close range. The ulua didn’t bother to 
look back. It got away —and took 
Windley’s spear with it. 

Less formidable are the brilliant red 
and blue parrot fish—with a beak in- 
stead of a mouth. Aku-Marines spear 
them whenever a choice specimen gets 
within range. The parrots are only one 
of many tropical types finning around 
the Hawaiian waters; all of them add 
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Six months hard work was required to change the Aku Marine from 








a battered hulk to a boat specially designed to carry the skin-divers 


their share to the wonder of the 
shadowy blue kingdom. On a clear day, 
that is. When winds stir the sea, the 
ocean’s depth assumes a tan tinge—a 
sign to postpone skin-diving until 
another time when visibility will be 
safer and better. 

Local lobsters make good eating, and 
the Marines “pull up plenty during the 
season. To save time running from 
bottom to boat, skin-divers usually 
swim weighted by a gunny sack. All 
“take” goes into the bag. 

Lobster hunting means_ gingerly 
reaching into coral slots for the tasty 
seafood. ‘“Gingerly” is correct. Eels 
have been known to flash out and lock 
their jaws on a skin-diver’s arm. They 
don’t let go either. The long, pencil- 
slim eels aren’t worth the trouble for 
the table, according to Borgman, but 
they are a nuisance. One party of Aku- 
Marines told of the day that a conger 
eel, estimated at better than eight feet 


long, interrupted their spear-fishing off 
Monument Rock. The _ eel—bigger 
around than a man’s thigh—took a fish 
off the end of a spear in one huge bite. 
The party aimed in on it, but most of 
the spears bounced off. Fortunately, 
one went through. 

Hunting doesn’t always mean fishing. 
The reefs are sprinkled with assorted 
segments of brain coral—delicate and 
beautiful. Handymen can fashion a 
head of brain coral into an attractive 
lamp. Technical Sergeant Robert H. 
Peterson, of Cushing, Wis., and his 
wife, have used artfully-placed brain 
coral to decorate their living room. 
Both of the Petersons are skin-divers 
and concentrate on seeking white coral. 

In their tub-thumping for skin- 
diving, the Aku-Marines claim a diver 
doesn’t really have to hunt anything. 
Just the wonder and beauty of the sea 
is purported to be sufficient attraction 
—and compensation. END 





Bill Borgman killed this eel during one dive. Eels are not adverse 
to swiping a spear-fisherman's quarry or chewing on a_ skin-diver 
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A quick improvisation 



























saved the day for 


the Horse Marines 


Wilmington, N.C. 
Nov. 6, 1783 


The Honble, John Adams 
Marine Commission 
Continental Congress 


Phiiadelphia, Penny. 


— 


To My Good Friend—Greetings. 


I needs must dispatch this by 
courier, being myself yet unable to 
stand the rigors of such a long jour- 


Se aed 
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ney, due to the grievous wound suf- 
fered at the battle of Guilford’s 
Courthouse. 


—— 


2 


This scrivening is prompted by 
the unbelievable news that some of 
the Honble. Gentlemen of the Con- 
gress are seriously considering the 


~~ 


abolishment of all our armed forces. 
True, we have finally won our 








independence—but are we to lose 
it again to the Dons, the French or 
through another war with England? 





This surely will happen do we pur- 
sue such a mad course. 
You, my friend, can put a stop 


to this. As Braintree of our Navy 
TURN PAGE 
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Over the clash of sabers, the Sergeant 
yelled,""On Marines! Scuttle the Redcoats!" 


y Jim Blackton 
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GLOBE (cont.) 


you have been in close touch with all 
things maritime during our war for 
freedom. Your staunch support of 
all Gen. Washington’s demands 
upon the Congress for more ships— 
Sailors to man them—Marines to 
complement them—convinces me 
you cannot approve of this fool- 
hardiness. 

My experiences as a Lieutenant 
of the Continental Marines might be 
of value to you in impressing upon 
the Honble. Gentlemen of the Con- 
gress the great need for continued 
maintenance of all our armed forces 
—especially the Marines. I doubt 
not that the Gentlemen will ask you 
why a Marine presumes to tell them 
what to do. I shall tell them why— 
from the beginning. 

You will recall that through most 
of 1776 and part of ’77 I served 
with the Marine detachment aboard 
the Continental brig Lexington, 
Capt. John Barry 
After our successful engagement 
with H.M. sloop Edward near lower 
Delaware, you ordered us to the 
island of St. Eustatius in the West 
Indies to pick up a sorely needed 


commanding. 


cargo of powder and medical sup- 
plies. 

The mission was accomplished 
without incident except that during 
the run back from the island I was 
taken with severe attacks of the flux; 


caused, no doubt, by partaking of 
the inferior rum dispensed by the 
thieving tavernkeepers there. 

Part of our cargo was unloaded at 
Charleston, where Capt. Barry had 
me put ashore for medical treatment. 
The Lexington was to pick me up 
on her return but she never put 
back to Charleston. Instead, she 
was ordered by you to plague British 
shipping off the coast of England. 
News of her initial successes grati- 
fied me tremendously. The report of 
her eventual capture by H.M. cutter 
Alert was indeed sad news. 

This left me at Charleston with- 
out ship; but being yet quite ill and 
my weight down to ten stone I was 
not yet able to fight. 

By the time I had completely re- 
covered the British blockade had be- 
come so effective you ordered all 
shipping to avoid Charleston and 
Savannah. What then, was there for 
me to do? 

I pondered this overmuch. I was 
a Marine with no ship. The block- 
ade made it impossible for me to get 
one. I could not travel far overland 
without risk of capture by the 
British or by the hundreds of 
avowed Loyalists lurking along the 
route to pounce on any Continental 
wayfarers for the bounty offered by 
Gen. Clinton. Still, I must fight. 
Finally a solution occurred to me. 

To build up my weight the chi- 
rurgeon had recommended a daily 
ration of mulled wine. I found it 
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convenient to sup this at a tavern. 
It was there I met Capt. Forbes- 
Anderson, who commanded a troop 
of mounted militia under Maj. Mc- 
Call. This force was soon to take 
the field against a British expedition 
which was moving down from the 
north to split the Colonies in twain. 

Held in Charleston like myself, 
were a number of Marines, Sailors 
and Privateersmen, stranded by lack 
of bottoms. Why not recruit as many 
of these as wished and form a com- 
pany of Marines? Forbes-Anderson 
was most agreeable to my _ plan. 
Taking me to Gen. Lincoln he en- 
dorsed my plan heartily. Lincoln 
approved and consented that the 
company should be called Marines. 
He commissioned me to command 
them. 

The legality of such a commission 
was questionable as I admitted to 
you in a despatch in 1780. This was 
never delivered to you, the messeng- 
er having been captured. But that 
was not a time for quibbling about 
regulations. 

My recruitment went on apace. 
Soon I had thirty stout fellows. 
Eleven Marines and the balance 
Sailors and Privateersmen. I formed 
them into three squads of nine men, 
each squad under a Marine I had 
appointed sergeant. 

Uniforms and equipment were 
hard to come by: but I insisted on at 
least the green coats and white cross 
webbings. I felt this would indicate 
beyond peradventure of a doubt 
that we were Marines! By divers 
ways the make-shift uniforms and 
equipment were acquired—nor did I 
enquire too closely as to the means. 

On a day in April, Capt. Forbes- 
Anderson rode up with a detail 
herding thirty odd sorry nags and 
informed me that the company was 
to be mounted. 

“God’s Teeth,” I roared, “ ‘Tis ill 
luck enough to be stranded on the 
beach. Why must we board these 
vicious creatures?” 

He informed me the entire force 
was to be mounted. It was the only 
way the required mobility for proper 
raiding of the British could be ac- 
complished. I saw the wisdom of 
this. Wishing to fight rather than to 
remain inactive (and what Marine 
does not?) I signed the indent for 
the noisome beasts. Forbes-Anderson 
left a sergeant with us for instruc- 
tion purposes. 
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Then began a period of our train- 
ing which, had the times not been 
so parlous, would have been ludi- 
crous to the extreme. Marines and 
Sailors mounted! 

The hammerheaded equine se- 
lected by Forbes-Anderson to be my 
personal mount was an evil-tempered 
beast of some eighteen hands. His 
coat was black as his heart, and 
mottled with white spots like dried 
splotches of salt spray on the barrel 
of a twenty-four pounder. 


Once aboard this beast I found 
he did not know starboard from lar- 
board; nor could I get him to an- 
swer the helm except to one point 
of the compass—that point being the 
one diametrically opposed to the 
direction in which I wished to steer. 

Our first mounted drill was very 
nearly our last. At the firing of a 
small cannon by parties unknown 
the beasts bolted to all points of the 
compass, trampling some of the 
populace who had gathered on the 
green to watch. 

However, in less than a month 
our troop of Horse Marines mas- 
tered the rudiments of cavalry drill 
and at the same time acquired the 
proper cavalry calluses. 

At last we joined Forbes-Ander- 
son’s troop and set out to harass the 
British. As you know, we could not 
stop them from taking Charleston 
but we were not captured as were 
the forces there under Gen. Lincoln. 
Thus we were free to join Col. An- 
drew Pickens’ command—The South 
Carolina Mounted Militia. 
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1780 was a hard year for us. We 
had to forage off the country for 
victuals. Many of the populace in 
the area were Loyalists so we were 
compelled at times to “requisition” 
supplies, but according to Gen. 
Washington’s strict orders we always 
left bills of exchange on the Con- 
gress for whatever we took. Powder 
and shot we obtained by raiding 
British supplies. 

After Gen. Gates’ fiasco at Cam- 
den we were, in truth, in low spirits. 
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Gen. Washington revived us_ by 
sending Gen. Nathaniel Greene to 
command all the Continental forces 
in the South. It was a happy choice. 
In a short time Greene co-ordinated 
the individual and haphazard ef- 
forts of Gens. Daniel Morgan and 
“Light Horse Harry” Lee; Col. An- 
drew Pickens and Lt. Col. Wm. 
Washington. 

Greene fused these groups into a 
cohesive striking force and we began 
to badger the lobsterbacks in earn- 
est. Greene split our army in twain, 
giving half to Morgan and com- 
manding the balance himself. 

Clinton had returned to New 
York leaving Cornwallis in com- 
mand in the south. Our two forces 
continually chiv vied Cornwallis’ 
flanks. Fearful of being cut off from 
his supplies, which came by ship, 
Cornwallis ordered “Butcher” Tarle- 
ton to crush Morgan first, then 
Greene. Tarleton reinforced his 
Legion with three battalions of the 
best troops the King had in the col- 


onies at the time and took after us. 


Morgan, with less than a_ thou- 
sand men had no wish for a pitched 
battle with a force three times his 
size. He withdrew skillfully and 
continued his Indian tactics. 

He finally met his match in Tarle- 
ton, who had also trained his Legion 
in Indian warfare. Tarleton pressed 
us sorely day and night. We con- 
tinued retreating with Tarleton 
snapping at our heels, nor could we 
shake him off. Too many Loyalists 





The sputtering fuses attached to the reins terrified the British 


in the region kept him informed as 
to our movements. 

Morgan at last decided to stand 
but needed time to assemble that 
part of his force which was out 
foraging and scouting. Sending 
hasty messages to Pickens and Wm. 
Washington to meet him at Cow- 
pens he readied us for battle. 

Our glorious victory at Cowpens 
needs no further comment from me. 
Without Cowpens Cornwallis would 
not have retreated north and there 
might not have been a Yorktown. 

However, I must acquaint you 
with the valorous work of our Horse 
Marines on that memorable day so 
you may inform the Honble. Gentle- 
men of the Congress. 

The Carolina Militia and the 
Maryland Continentals broke up the 
initial British advance. Deprived of 
their officers by the sharpshooting 
of the Marylanders, the British 
milled about uncertainly. At exact- 
ly the right moment Lt. Col. Wm. 
Washington ordered his cavalry to 


charge. (continued on page 85) 
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mitted by W. M. Bodie 
A World War | Spad VII fighter plane was flown by Marine aviators 
in 1919. The rare photograph was taken at Rockwell Field, San Diego 


PERE ARE five more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type § 
accepted for publication. Please include 


Submitted by C 





. Winslow Randolph, Jr. 





date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 
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Subm eed | by = Col. Charles S. Robertson 
Many of the officers who commanded Marine units War Il were members of this Senior 1941 Platoon 
in the rugged island-hopping campaigns of World Leaders Class which graduated at Quantico, Va. 









A Competitive Drill Detachment was fielded by the the C. O., stood alongside one of their trophies for 
Marine Corps back in 1926. Capt. Leslie G. Way, this organizational picture taken in Boston, Mass. 


Square-ended field scarfs and campaign hats were was D Co., 20th Regt., 6th MCR, attending annual 
much in evidence in this 1932 company photo. Unit field training at Camp Pollard, Virginia Beach, Va. 





Submitted by CWO George F. Morrison, USMC Ret. 





A BG, the first Marine plane specifically designed squadron photo of VB6M based at Quantico. Capt. i 
for dive-bombing, formed a backdrop for this 1935 (later General) William Wallace was in command 
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Submitted by TSgt. Charles S. Conrad 
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A massive, lone saguaro cactus and a bulldozer as they set off demolitions during a field exercise 
provided cover for members of the 9th Engineers conducted in a deserted area of Thunderbird Park 





SER . 
At the close of a Wednesday evening drill period the armory for company muster. The Phoenix unit 
personnel of the 9th Engineers were assembled in has compiled an outstanding drill attendance record 
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| by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by 
MSgt. H. B. Wells 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 








—where Phoenix, Arizona, 

is situated—volunteer Citi- 
zen-Marines of the 9th Engineer Com- 
pany are modest when describing their 
own unit of the nationwide Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve. The local 
Chamber of Commerce, however, 
proudly quotes the United States 
Weather Bureau’s report that the Val- 
ley is, ‘the driest, clearest, sunniest 
resort area in America.” 


The Chamber’s boast is true. Ole Sol 
is a boon to the lucrative tourist trade 
which flocks to the desert metropolis 
during those months when it’s Winter 
elsewhere, particularly in the mid- 
Western states. Most of the “seasonal” 
population seems to migrate from there. 


I N THE “Valley of the Sun” 


The once-a-week warriors prefer to 
consider themselves an average unit, 
but their actual strength of 181 men 
constantly challenges the authorized 
T/O ceiling of 201—and that isn’t ex- 








The 


Major Ferguson, MSgt. Hill and MSgft. 
Van Curen discussed an office problem * 
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Reserve drill team has mastered a 
series of complicated marching maneuvers 


actly “average.” Percentage-wise, the 
9th Engineers have one of the highest 
memberships in the huge 12th Marine 
Corps Reserve and Recruitment Dis- 
trict—and that takes in a lot of terri- 
tory. 

In spite of the high enrollment and a 
matching record of outstanding drill at- 
tendance at weekly Wednesday evening 
meetings, modesty prevails—even in 
the skipper’s sanctuary. 

“We're a fairly normal cross-section 
of individuals, probably not very dif- 
ferent from other units in the Reserve 
program,” Major Archibald E. Fergu- 
son, commanding officer of the 9th 
Engineer Company, said. 

It’s a summation which permits dis- 
cussion and/or debate. For one thing, 
Major Ferguson, CO of the 9th Engi- 
neers, is a consulting engineer in his 
civilian status. Not unique perhaps, 
but it is unusual—and fortunate for 
the 9th. Close association between civil- 
ian livelihood and a Reservist’s special- 
ty has always been an advantage. 

During the last two wars, he served 
as an engineering officer assigned to 
aviation. After a tour with Marine 
Air Group 33 in Korea, he took com- 
mand of the 9th Engineer Company in 
December, 1953. 

“Consulting engineer,” a title similar 
to a doctor’s M.D., means he’s also 
skipper of the small firm he began in 
the neighboring town of Tempe three 
years ago. His firm currently employs 
30 people, including Red Jackson, a 





retired Marine who was his first ser- 
geant in Korea, and Captain Lee W. 
Zuendel, who seldom has to sweat time 
off for Reserve training. When business 
made it impossible for Major Ferguson 
to lead the 9th’s representation to 
Camp Pendleton, California, for its an- 
nual Summer training—and a role in a 
battalion landing exercise—Capt. Zuen- 
del was nominated to take the expedi- 
tion. When the CO is also the boss, he’s 
usually a most cooperative employer. 

Members of the company do run a 
familiar gamut of varied civilian oc- 
cupations—high 
students, teachers, police officers, mail- 


school and _ college 
men, telephone linemen, etc., but few 
FMF-type units of the Organized Re- 
serve boast a female receptionist on 
their rolls. Women Marine Master 
Sergeant Francine Van Curen accepted 
a discharge from the Corps because of 
her mother’s ailing health but decided 
to keep in close touch through the Re- 
serve program, and there’s only one 
such unit in Phoenix. The 9th took her 
aboard as first sergeant. She’s the only 
gal in the otherwise all-male company. 

MSgt. Van Curen sticks close to the 
sidelines, though, when the 9th En- 
gineers fall out for one of the numerous 
parades or ceremonies which take place 
with regularity in and around Phoenix 
but she isn’t the only Reservist who 
doesn’t march with the company. More 
than two dozen Navajo, Pima and 
Apache members are “lost’’—as far as 
the engineers are concerned—when the 
TURN PAGE 
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PHOENIX (cont.) 


bands begin to play. They don color- 
ful, ceremonial tribal costumes—replete 
with feathers, paint and war whoops— 
} and march with Indian organizations. 
Arizona was the home of a highly 
civilized race before the first Spanish 
explorers came calling. By the time it 
was admitted to the Union as the 48th 
state in 1912, it had become the last 
stronghold of the mighty Indian nations 
which once roamed the country. Today, 
the majority live on reservations, ‘with 
younger members of the tribe attending 
boarding schools—like the Phoenix 
Indian school where Sergeant Fred M. 
Johnson bones books instead of arrow- 
heads. That school, aptly enough, is 
located on Indian School Road. 
Thirteen others ride to drill in a 
school bus piloted by Pfc Philip J. 
Pablo from St. John’s Indian school at 
Komatke, 15 miles away. In ranks, 





senior braves have been heard passing 
the word to a newcomer in a deep 
ik Navajo growl. Inspector-Instructor 
} personnel usually halt long enough to 
do a “double-take” whenever they over- 





hear an intra-tribe pow-wow. 

Inspector-Instructor duty—colloqui- 
ally shortened to “I&I duty”—is gener- 
ally considered choice by those who \ 
have never experienced it but it’s more 





During the .Wednesday night training session Phoenix Reservists were 
instructed on the prime mover used to haul the unit's low boy trailer 


along the lines of long hours, hard 

work, even when the mission is pro- ation wasn’t always thus. Hill reported ministrators but they accept the load 
curement and training for a company- to Phoenix in July, 1953, a year after with nothing more than token gum- 
sized unit like the Phoenix engineers. the 9th was activated. Twelve months beating. They’re more perplexed by 

“Very often it seems like an ever- of recruiting had netted only 50 men, this item: 

increasing, mever-ending deluge of but interest picked up in the next two On the first day of a month, the 9th 
paperwork,” according to Master Ser- years and produced a good year in 1956. had 181 Reservists on board. During 
geant Frank L. Hill, first sergeant of With the flexing rolls came the paper- the month, 13 newcomers were joined. 
the I-I staff, who recalled that the situ- work which now burdens the I-I ad- Yet the company’s strength at the end 
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Capt. Charles D. Fay, Inspector-Instructor, held a Phoenix 9th Engineers. Tribes with the gung ho 
pow-wow with the Indians who are members of the war whoop include Navajos, Pimas and Apaches 
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Reserve MSgt. Andy Walters, in cowboy regalia, 
learned auto body repair through an MCI course 


Coach Braasch, of W. Phoenix High, held a football conference with 





Reserve Pfc Wayman and Pvts. Saracino and Walsh, All-State in ‘56 


of the month was 181. No one had been 
cut for non-attendance. It happens that 
way almost every month and leaves 
the staff with the feeling they are 
working in a transient station. In addi- 
tion to the Reservists who leave town 
for six months active duty as part of 
their military obligation, the Phoenix 
engineers suffer the loss of junior col- 
lege students who transfer to the Uni- 
versity of Arizona at Tucson for higher 
learning. (The second of Arizona’s two 
Organized Marine Corps Reserve units 
—the 3d Supply Company—is located 


at Tucson. One of its charges is to 
supply the 9th Engineers.) 

The industrial movement which 
rapidly is growing in the desert con- 
tributes its share of paperwork to the 
I-I clerking. Farming was formerly 
the only principal industry augmenting 
Phoenix tourist traffic—irrigation had 
turned the wastelands around the city 
into a rich agricultural area where 
cotton, citrus and sub-tropical fruits 
flourished—but manufacturers didn’t 
sight in on Phoenix until recently. Each 
new factory or plant means an influx of 


Capt. C. T. Blaine, USMCR, a Phoenix policeman, 
showed his marksmanship trophies to his children 








trained personnel to get the shop rolling. 
Marine Reservists among the new- 
comers sometimes join the 9th Engi- 
neers for awhile, but shove off when 
their civilian jobs transfer them else- 
where. 

Geography can be equally puzzling. 
In 1947, when the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve Training Center was 
erected at 2042 West Thomas Road— 
on a 1.79-acre plot formerly part of the 
West Phoenix high school campus—the 
engineers could let their heavy equip- 
ment roam the _ sand-and-sagebrush 
lawn which fell away to the West for 
miles. Now the training center is in 
the middle of a more-than-average 
residential part of town. 

There’s still ample room for the 9th 
to park its heavy equipment—cargo, 
trucks, bulldozers, water purification 
and distillation units and a low boy 
trailer with its prime mover—at the 
training center without infringing on 
the other organizations stationed there. 
While the buildings are Navy property, 
the Coast Guard and two Marine VTUs 
utilize the premises in addition to the 
engineers. Daytime, the high school 
takes over seven classrooms for fresh- 
men to help alleviate overcrowded con- 
ditions next door. And for good meas- 
ure, the training center is rigged as an 
emergency civil defense decontamina- 
tion station. 

However, the tiny corner of the 
campus doesn’t leave much room for 
maneuvering in some of the basic— 
inescapable—Marine subjects. In the 
Spring of 1955, the 9th asked the city’s 
permission to use the Encanto Park 
golf course (continued on page 81 ) 
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WEAT AND GUNPOWDER 
make a paste that sticks to 
a man’s face like a black 
mask, but the American gunners of 
Fort Sullivan discovered that rum is 
an excellent solvent. All of them had 
pale circles around their mouths after 
the wooden bucket of grog was passed 
around, and a few enthusiasts could 
show a cleared area extending as far 
back as the ears. 
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to the waist, streaming 


Grog, a mixture of fiery Jamaica 
rum and a little water, packs a power- 
ful wallop. But some of the most 
hearty, two-fisted drinkers of American 
annals were firing the 24-pounders on 
that hot Summer day in 1776 when 
British land and sea forces attacked 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Never during the Revolution was 
there a more timely American victory. 
Taking place a week before our first 





with sweat, the men on 


Fourth of July, it was announced by 
dispatch riders in the Northern states 
along with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Today, 181 years later, it is hard to 
remember that the rebels of 1776 were 
risking their necks as well as fortunes. 
Patriotism is viewed as treason when 
a revolution fails, and Benjamin 
Franklin had cause for his grim little 
quip: 














the guns were fighting it out with the British squadron 


“We must all hang together, or we 
shall assuredly all hang separately.” 

There is no doubt that if the British 
had captured Charleston, the gallows 
might have been the fate of American 
leaders who had ousted the royal gov- 
ernors of the three Southern colonies— 
Josiah Martin, of North Carolina, Sir 
William Campbell, of South Carolina, 
and Sir James Wright, of Georgia. All 
three of these worthies stood on the 


quarterdeck of the Bristol when the 
British squadron anchored off the 
Charleston bar on June 4, 1776. They 
felt certain of being restored to their 
former honors as soon as troops could 
be landed under the command of Lord 
Cornwallis and Sir Henry Clinton. And 
they were determined that justice must 
be done to the instigators of the revolt. 

Thus the Americans were fighting for 
their lives as well as liberties when the 


South faced its first large-scale test a 
year after Lexington and Bunker Hill. 
Continental and South Carolina Ma- 
rines were included in the oddly as- 
sorted rebel force along with soldiers, 
sailors, militia recruits, riflemen from 

the frontier, and armed civilians. 
Charleston, with a population of 
about 13,000, was America’s fourth 
city, exceeded in size only by Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston in the 
TURN PAGE 
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CANNONEERS (cont.) 


order named. Its defense was con- 
sidered so important to the cause that 
Congress sent Major General Charles 
Lee to take command. This former 
British officer, second only to Wash- 
ington in rank, was believed to be the 
most able American’ general of 
1776. Certainly he was the most ex- 
perienced, having distinguished himself 
on European battlefields before offer- 
ing his services to the rebelling colo- 
nies. An eccentric egotist, he had a low 
opinion of Charleston’s defenses, 
though he praised the resolute spirit 
of the defenders. 

Practically all the male citizens had 
volunteered for military duty. Ware- 
houses and sail lofts worth thousands 
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of dollars were torn down to provide 
fields of fire for hastily installed shore 
batteries on the peninsula between the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers. Charleston 
had put most of its eggs in one basket, 
however, by depending on Fort Sul- 
livan to stop the British warships be- 
fore they could put troops ashore for 
an amphibious assault landing within 
striking distance of the little city. 

Lee objected strenuously, declaring 
that the fort “could not hold out half 
an hour” and that its gun platforms 
were “but a slaughtering stage’’ for the 
rebel crews. He urged that the strong- 
est defenses be established on the main- 
land at Haddrell’s Point and the near- 
by island known as Shute’s Folly (see 
map). 

Fortunately for Charleston, a 46- 
year-old military amateur ventured to 
disagree. Blunt and burly Colonel 


William Moultrie insisted that he could 
hold Fort Sullivan and give the British 
squadron a hot reception before it came 
within six miles of the city. He man- 
aged to convince Governer John Rut- 
ledge, who gave him his pick of men 
for the gun platforms. 

Even Lee had to assent, hard as it 
was for him to admit an error, after the 
nine British warships and 30 transports 
landed 2500 troops on Long Island. 
Only a narrow strait known as the 
Breach, supposedly shallow enough to 
wade at low tide, lay between these 
redcoats and the eastern tip of Sul- 
livan’s Island. 

It grew increasingly evident that the 
British plan contemplated a land at- 
tack on the half-finished fort after the 
guns of the warships softened it up 
with a bombardment. The capture or 
destruction of Fort Sullivan, which the 
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invaders took for granted, would enable 
them to make an amphibious assault 
landing on the mainland at Haddrell’s 
Point, beyond the range of Fort John- 
son’s guns, as a preliminary to crossing 
the Cooper and attacking Charleston 
from the rear. 

So far the only amphibious operation 
of the war had resulted in a handsome 
little victory for the rebels. On March 
3, 1776, the newly organized American 
fleet had anchored off Nassau in the 
Bahamas, whereupon Major Samuel 
Nicholas hit the beach with the 268 
Continental Marines composing the 
landing force. Although the fort at 
New Providence bristled with 40 can- 
non, the founding father of the Marine 
Corps managed to bluff the enemy into 
surrendering without a fight. Not a 
single casualty was incurred in pay- 
ment for captures which included 71 
pieces of artillery, 15 mortars and a 
large quantity of much-needed gun- 
powder. 

Nicholas wasn’t present at Charles- 
ton three months later but small con- 
tingents of Continental and South 
Carolina Marines gave a good account 
of themselves. Lee responded to the 
British landing on Long Island by sta- 
tioning 780 men under Colonel William 
Thompson at the eastern tip of Sul- 
livan’s Island, overlooking the Breach. 
Including most of the rebel riflemen, 
this force was beefed up with two field- 
pieces and 500 Continentals, or Amer- 
ican regulars. 

Moultrie had 435 men at Fort Sul- 
livan and Colonel Christopher Gadsden 
commanded 380 at Fort Johnson. This 
left about 3,600 troops for the defense 
of Haddrell’s Point and the city, 
though most of them were militiamen 
with little training. 

Lee’s poor opinion of Fort Sullivan 
is understandable in view of the fact 
that neither stone nor any other ap- 
proved materials for walls and bastions 
were found in the island, a sand spit 
less than a mile wide at high tide. For 
lack of anything better, the builders 
had improvised with two rows of soft, 
spongy palmetto logs, filling the space 
between them with sand. 

There was also room for doubt as 
to whether the construction would be 
far enough along when the British at- 
tacked. Moultrie had a reputation for 
indolence, and only the front wall, 
facing the sea, and the southwest wall 
were completed. In the rear and on 
the east side a simple line of infantry 
breastworks supplemented half-finished 
walls. 

Thirty-four guns, ranging from 9- 
pounders to 32-pounders, poked their 
snouts out of the embrasures. The 
front and southwest walls rose to a 
height of 10 feet and width of 16, and 
the platforms for the heavy pieces were 


supported by brick foundations. 

When it came to man power, the 
defenders of Charleston couldn’t com- 
plain about being outnumbered, though 
they had few trained troops. Nor was 
there any serious shortage of cannon, 
muskets and other weapons. The pinch 
was felt in low supplies of gunpowder, 
and Lee exhorted Col. Thompson to 
guard against waste: 

“Not a man in your command is 

to fire at a greater distance than 150 
yards at the utmost; in short, they 
must never fire without almost a 
moral certainty of hitting their ob- 
ject. ... I extend this rule to those 
who have the care of the fieldpieces: 
four hundred yards is the greatest 
distance they should be allowed to 
fire at.” 

Apparently the citizens accepted Lee 
as commander with some reservations, 
since Governor Rutledge retained the 
keys to the depleted powder magazine. 
Thus, in the long run, he had the final 
decision as to American strategy. If he 
stinted Moultrie and Thompson, the 
British would be likely to overrun their 
positions. And if he shot the works on 
Sullivan’s Island, there wouldn’t be 
enough explosive left to defend the city 
itself in case of disaster. 

It was a painful choice the London- 
educated lawyer faced when the alarm 
was sounded on the morning of June 
28, 1776. In a moment the pounding 
of footsteps could be heard over the 
cebblestones of Church and Tradd 
Streets as militiamen hurried back to 
their companies on the _ waterfront. 
From the spire of St. Michael’s on 
Meeting Street a few privileged ob- 
servers with spy glasses could make 
out the British sails approaching Fort 
Sullivan. 

“A ship’s a fool to fight a fort,” the 
old naval adage went, paying tribute 





to the superiority of shore guns over 
those aimed from pitching, swaying 
decks. But Admiral Parker and his 
captains had good reason to believe 
that their broadside of more than a 
hundred guns was enough to compel 
the half-finished fort to haul its colors. 

These colors—a blue field with a 
white crescent in the upper left corner 
and the word “Liberty”—had been de- 
signed by Moultrie. They have been 
called the first American battle flag, 
though there are several other claim- 
ants to that historical distinction. 

The British would have had even 
more reason for confidence if they had 
suspected that Fort Sullivan had only 
enough powder for 35 rounds from each 
of the 21 guns which could be brought 
to bear on the ships. As they came 
on in two parallel columns, the 50-gun 
ships Bristol and Experiment were 
sandwiched between the 28-gun frigates 
Active and Solebay. They dropped 
anchor, broadside to the fort, at a 
range of about 400 yards. A second 
line of battle, spaced opposite the wide 
intervals of the first, was formed by 
four frigates, the Actaeon and Syren 
with 28 guns, the 20-gun Sphynx and 
the 22-gun Friendship, plus the bomb 
ketch Thunder, mounting six guns and 
two mortars. The sloop Ranger and 
schooner St. Lawrence had been left 
behind to support’ the ground forces 
when they waded the shallow of the 
Breach. 

All the larger warships had springs 
on their cables, so that port and star- 
board guns could be fired in turn. The 
first British broadside and the fort’s 
answering salvo crashed out almost 
simultaneously. A rumble like thunder 
rolled in over the sounding board of the 
harbor waters to the tense listeners in 
the city. After (continued on page 76) 
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Why did you choose your present retire- 


ment location? 


What is your approximate monthly in- 


come? 


What advice do you have for the young 
Marines of today regarding service retire- 


ment? 


To learn the answers to these, and 19 
other questions about retirement, Leather- 


by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Q. What was your total service at the 
time of retirement? 

A. Officers averaged 2815 years and en- 
listed men 23. Both had a range in years 
from 1914-20 to 39. 

Q. When and where did you retire? 

A. Officers averaged a retirement date of 
1953. The enlisted was 1951. The ma- 
jority were retired from East Coast stations 
and are now living West of the Mississippi 
River. (See chart on Page 55 for exact 
retirement locations). 

9. How many years did you spend over- 
seas and where? 

A. Officers averaged 1014 years over- 
seas and the enlisted, eight. Years spent 
overseas ranged from none up to 21 years, 
as in the case of Quartermaster Sergeant 
Frank Harris of Waimanalo, Oahu, T.H. 
A majority were stationed or briefly 
“visited” (during World War II) the 
islands of the Pacific and the China main- 
land. Other overseas posts and _ stations 
which appeared frequently on the question- 
naire forms were Panama, Puerto Rico. 
Haiti, Cuba, Nicaragua, Korea and Japan. 
Actually, almost every country in the world 
was mentioned. 

Q. City and state in which you live? 

A. Cities in Southern California, the 
coastal towns of Florida and the principal 
cities in Virginia, Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina were the most popular retirement 
sites. California, by far, had the highest 
number of retired officers and enlisted men. 
(See chart on Page 55.) Of those retired 
personnel living outside the United States, 
Hawaii had the highest number. Five 
master sergeants call it home. Other 
choices were: Japan (1), Nicaragua (3), 
Philippines (1), Argentina (1), French 
Morocco (1), Canada (1), Australia (3), 
Canal Zone (2), Guam (1), Ireland (1), 
Denmark (1), Dominican Republic (1), 
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neck recently mailed a questionnaire to 900 


officers and enlisted men. The persons we 


polled were selected from 3262 Marines re- 


leased to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve (20 


to 30 years service) and the 30-year retire- 


ment groups. Two hundred and fifty forms 





MSgt. O. Browning, USMC (Ret.) addressed high school students at 


were returned to us and from them we com- 


piled the information on these pages. 
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Mong Mong, Guam. His job is Assistant Civilian Personnel Director 


Haiti (2), Cuba (1), Virgin Islands (1), 
Hong Kong (1), Mexico (1) and Puerto 
Rico (1). 

Q. Why did you choose your present 
location for retirement? 

A. Forty percent said the climate was a 
prevailing factor. Also listed were: good 
work opportunities, nearness to a Marine 
Corps base, home state, proximity to 
family and_ relatives, wife's hometown, 
availability of good fishing and hunting 
areas, ownership of property or a home 
prior to retirement, nearness to a service 
hospital, low cost of living site (only the 


state of Florida was mentioned), desire to 
work outdoors, and the availability of good 
college or high school facilities for their 
children or themselves. Master Sergeant 
Robert J. Templeton of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, said: “At present we are living 
not only comfortably but sumptiously well 
on $120 per month. We even have the 
service of a full-time maid for $8.00 per 
month. The climate is the kind California 
boasts about but does not have. Our only 
inconvenience is the requirement to report 
to the border every six months to obtain 
re-entry papers.” 
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General Views On Reenlistment 
And Retirement Facts 


Take advantage of service schools and MCI. 

Save a percentage of your pay each month. 

Prepare to make additional income following retirement. 
Make job contacts one or two years before release. 
Use care in selecting a home site. 

Consider the nearness of a service hospital. 





Here is proof that a chicken ranch can be a dream come true after 
retirement. Amid 700 white Leghorn pullets is MSgt. "'L" "'V" Ottinger 


Q. Do you own your home, live in an 
apartment or in a housetrailer? 

A. The majority own their homes. Of 
the retired personnel who live in apart- 
ments, enlisted men constituted the greatest 
percentage. Only a handful dwell in mobile 
homes. 

9. What is your present job? 

A. Twenty-five percent indicated that 
they were fully retired. Of the employed, 
most were Civil Service workers; the rest 
were farmers, postal employees, salesmen, 
guards, bank employees, firemen, police- 
men, aircraft workers, warehousemen, elec- 
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tronics engineers or technicians, insurance 
agents, college students, gas station at- 
tendants or managers, musicians, poultry 
raisers, plumbers, finance company man- 
agers, cattle raisers, school custodians, etc. 
Two sergeants said they worked only dur- 
ing the Summer months, renting boats to 
fishermen. 

9. Is your present work related to your 
former job in the Marine Corps, or was 
it obtained because of the experience you 
gained in the Corps? 

A. Here, the expected pattern was re- 
versed. Only 36 percent of the officers 





were working in jobs related to the ex- 
perience they acquired in the Corps. In 
contrast, 56 percent of the enlisted men 
found it possible to apply their Corps 
experience to civilian jobs. Major Lester 
D. Cox, of Miami, Fla., offered a sub- 
stantial reason for pursuing a new voca- 
tion after retirement. A gentleman farmer, 
he reasons that, “Outdoor work keeps my 
mind free from voluminous administrative 
paperwork.” 

Q. Based on a 40-hour work week, how 
many hours do you now work? 

A. Of the 75 percent who are employed, 
the retired officer averaged a 36145-hour 
work week. The retired enlisted man had 
a 41-hour weekly average. It was noted 
that the men who went into business for 
themselves accounted for the longest work- 
ing hours. Farmers, salesmen, policemen 
and firemen also were above the average in 
the number of hours they spent on the 
job each week. 

Q. Including your retirement check, 
what is your approximate monthly in- 
come? 

A. The officers averaged $460; the en- 
listed men $420. In both groups, however, 
15 percent were earning between $800 
and $1000 a month. In a few isolated 
cases, monthly pay exceeded $1000. It was 
interesting to note that the highest incomes 
were enjoyed by those individuals who 
were employed in work which was related 
to their former Marine Corps experience. 
Also, those in business for themselves had 
above average pay checks. California 
salaries were the highest, as a rule. (See 
charts on pages 54 and 55). 

Q. Is it possible to live within your 
retirement income and if additional in- 
come is necessary, approximately how 
much? 

A. Ninety percent of the officers and 
enlisted men indicated that they could 
NOT live on a retirement check alone. 
The officers needed, on the average, $202 
per month. The enlisted thought they 
could make ends meet with an additional 
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Q. Did you have trouble adjusting to 


¥ civilian life during your first year out of 
uniform? 
a A. Forty-three percent of the officers and * 


28 percent of the enlisted men indicated 
that they had experienced some adjustment 
problems. The reasons were varied. One 
old-timer admitted that his adjustment dif- 
ficulties were caused by the fact that he 
missed his friends in the Corps. Under- 
standably, there were some who had 
trouble picking up the cadence as civilians 
but none of their problems were insur- 
mountable. There was one possible excep- 






MSgt. William Tharp is now 1 & 


a successful civilian trucker 


IT ALL COUNTS (cont.) 


$198. Extra money ranged from $50 per 
month to $450. (See charts on page 57). 
In several cases, additional income was 
augmented by an employed wife. Officers’ 
wives averaged 23 percent on-the-job, while 
26 percent of the enlisted men’s wives were 
employed. Children of school age were a , ' 
big expense factor, even among the 25 Spring plowing is accomplished by Capt. Edgar Jodoin, USMC (Ret.). 
percent who said they were fully retired. While on active duty, he purchased this land at Highland, Maryland 
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monthly income of retired officers 
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MSgt. Mike Sherlock, employed by the Pinkerton & 
Detective Agency, relaxes in his backyard garden 


IT ALL COUNTS (cont.) 


mitted to an Army hospital. Special ob- 
servation and treatment, their interest and 
excellent service, could never be measured 
in dollars and cents.” Many others were 
quick to point out that a retired person 
would be wise to settle near a_ service 
hospital. The reason was borne out by 
one correspondent who said his entire 
savings were consumed by medical bills 
when his wife became unexpectedly ill. 
He lived too far from a service hospital to 
admit her for treatment. If ill health is 
expected, one individual suggested that 
Marines “seek out the facts first”? because 
there are a few overcrowded service hos- 
pitals. 

Q. If you live near a military installa- 
tion, do you and your dependents take 
advantage of the club facilities, theaters, 
etc.? 

A. Retired 


officers use these facilities 
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Philip Odien, of Rancho Santa Fe, Callif., 


is a carpenter who likes to go deep-sea fishing 


Jacksonville, 


more often than the enlisted men. Service 
clubs were the most popular, followed by 
the post theaters, swimming pools and golf 
courses. In a few instances, retired per- 
sonnel have been denied access to post 
theaters. They’d be a lot happier, they 
say, if those movie doors would swing 
open. 

Q. Are you a member of a 
ganization? 


“vet” or- 

A. Forty percent of the enlisted men 
and 31 percent of the officers belong 
to veterans groups. Most frequently men- 
tioned were the Fleet Reserve Association, 
American Legion, Marine Corps League, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Re- 
tired Officer’s Association. 

Q. In what sport have you been active 
since leaving the service? 

A. Of those who indicated that they 
did participate in a sport, fishing was the 
most popular. Other activities most fre- 
quently mentioned were hunting, bowling, 
golf, target shooting, swimming, coaching 





CWO Paul L. Harr is enjoying full retirement in 
N. C., after 28 years in the Corps 





“little league” baseball teams, hiking, fly- 
ing and sailing. A majority of the retired 
officers and enlisted men, however, said 
that they did not pursue an open air 
pastime. 

9. Do you hold a political 
office? 

A. Only six individuals gave an affirma- 
tive reply to this question. Three were 
officers; three enlisted men. The extra 
curricular activities included a boy scout 
counselor and leader, a school board of- 
ficial, presidents of civic leagues, an alder- 
man and vice mayor and a court judge. 

Q. How many children and_ grand- 
children do you have? 

A. Seventy-nine percent of the officers 
and 66 percent of the enlisted men listed 
children in their families The average for 
each family was two children and one 
grandchild. Twenty-four children of re- 
tired personnel polled have enlisted in the 
Marine Corps. 

Q. What advice do you have for the 

(text continued on page 58) 
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IT ALL COUNTS (cont.) 


young Marine of today regarding service 
retirement? 

A. In answering this question, the “re- 
tired” let go with both barrels and the 
brass is still lying around loose in the 
Leatherneck office. One individual even 
warned us by saying, “You asked for it!” 
Comments included some advice to the 
Marine Corps, suggestions on where to 
settle, and how to plan a timetable of 
accomplishments throughout a_ career. 
They almost unanimously agreed that a 
Marine should (1) save money, (2) take 
advantage of service schools, including the 
Marine Corps Institute courses, and (3) 
remain in service until retirement. 

Master Sergeant Thomas J. McCabe, of 
Coventry, Conn., said, “Deposit as much 
of your pay as you can spare each month. 
I bought my home with money saved 
during my last five years in the Marine 
Corps.” 

Master Sergeant Carroll A. Morris, of 
Athens, Ga., advised, “Take advantage of 
service schools for faster promotions.” 

Master Sergeant Frank C. Grote, of 
Spartanburg, S.C., explained, “‘The Ma- 
rine Corps Institute offers excellent courses. 
A trade studied now will be very useful 
to you in civilian life.” 

Regarding the thought of making the 
Corps a career, Master Sergeant Ervin E. 
LaPlante, of San Diego, Calif., replied, 


“Stay for 30; there’s no better security.” 








Master Sergeant Luther F. Bracewell, of 
Dublin, Ga., said, “Stop and consider what 
the service has to offer. A career in the 
Marine Corps is second to none.” 

Other suggestions were: invest in savings 
bonds or reliable stocks; buy a home or 
property while you are still on active duty; 
invest early in children’s education insur- 
ance; and learn the job of the next man 
up the ladder. 

Although everyone agreed that the Ma- 
rine Corps offers a fine career, there was 
a difference of opinion as to how long the 
career should last. Some said 20 years; 
others recommended 30. Master Sergeant 
Rowland C. Gray, of Oceanside, Calif., 
preferred the 20-year retirement plan. 
“After 30 years, adjustment to civilian life 
will be difficult,” he said. 

On the other side of the fence, how- 
ever, was Master Sergeant John C. Mastny, 
of Enid, Okla., who commented, “Stay 
with it and get the full 30-year benefit. 
I’m nearing 70 years of age and am free, 
as well as independent, in my old age.” 

Q. Are there any steps Marines may 
now take to better prepare themselves for 
retirement or ease the transition? 

A. More than 50 percent advised career 
Marines to prepare themselves for an oc- 
cupation which can be followed after re- 
tirement. A few exampled their own cases 
and their problems boiled down to the 
following: They had specialized in a line 
of Marine Corps work which did not have 
a civilian counterpart. After release from 
active duty, it became necessary for them 
to start all over again in a strange voca- 
tion. Suggestions, for the most part, were 











MSgt. Charles Forrer is a fire captain at Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. He served 19!/, years in the Corps 
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Hawaii an ideal spot to live 


Barney found 


for the career Marine to plan on going 
to work immediately following retirement, 
to make early contacts with civilian em- 
ployers (at least one or two years be- 
fore release from active duty) to use care 
in selecting a home site, to give considera- 
tion to the availability of a service hos- 
pital and a military base in order to 
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d “My job afforded me the opportunity to work out 





20-unit motel in Ketchum, Idaho, and instructs rifle 


e of doors,’ said Capt. M. B. Hurtig. He manages a and pistol marksmanship at the Sun Valley Lodge 
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t Two hundred and fifty retired officers 
and enlisted men offered some timely 


advice to present-day career Marines 
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"| felled the trees and worked alone in building this terrace garden," 
said MSgt G. Mirick. He retired in 1954, following 30 years service 


















gain the maximum in retirement benefits, 
to consult an attorney or bank official for 
advice following release from service, to 
take part in church and community ac- 
tivities, and to interest themselves in a 
hobby to help ease the transition from 
military to civilian life. 

Q. Additional information or comments? 

A. Captain Willard D. Collup, of 21562 
Ocean Vista, South Laguna, Calif., asked 
us to publish his plea for qualified heli- 
copter technicians and pilots. He _ said, 
“If you know of any certified helicopter 
mechanics or pilots with mountain ex- 
perience and at least 1500 hours flying 
time, please pass on my name to them as 
a job contact.” 

Master Sergeant Frederick C. Gebhardt, 
of Gardiner, Mont., summed up a general 
feeling of many of the “retired” who 
answered our questionnaire by saying, “I 
would like to take this opportunity to tell 
Leatherneck how much I appreciated re- 
ceiving your form and to tell you how 
good it feels to be in communication with 
the good old Corps again. I thank you 
for the privilege of being allowed to play 
a small part in this undertaking.” END 
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"Good morning Gunny and a happ 
July the Fifth to youl!" ' 























"Sit dammit sit!" 
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packs a Buntline Special 
and starson TV as Wyatt 


Earp, the famous lawman 






UGH O'BRIAN, who portrays 
television’s favorite Western 
gun-fighter, Wyatt Earp, en- 

listed in the Marine Corps in February, 

1943, at the age of 17. A few years 

before that, he had been making Sum- 

mer camps to Great Lakes, IIl., with 

Chicago’s 9th Battalion, Marine Corps 


Reserve. His father, retired Captain 
Hugh J. Krampe (O’Brian’s family 
name) was the 9th’s adjutant and 


young Hugh had all three stanzas of 
The Marines’ Hymn pat before he 
mastered the National Anthem. 

He knew guns intimately from 
“duty” with the 9th Battalion and a 
tour in military school but there was 
never an inkling he’d wind up practic- 
ing a quick draw with a six-gun for 
more than 1000 hours to outshoot video 
villains. On the range at Camp Matth- 
ews, he shot expert but his aim at be- 
coming a lawyer went astray when he 
cut a class at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and headed for a _ recruiting 
station. 

Boot camp was at the Marine Corps 
Base at San Diego, and O’Brian fin- 
ished with what would constitute top 
honors in the platoon today. As 
“honor man,” he was drafted for duty 
as a drill instructor. Just past 18, he 
was probably the youngest DI in the 
Corps at that time. 

In the 10 months he spent training 
boots, the situation was somewhat 
awkward—most of the boots were older 
than the DI. In a way, his youth 
helped. Although he asked for coopera- 
tion in the gravel tones issued only to 
drill instructors, the feeling among the 
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Hugh O'Brian was hand-picked for the marshal's role 


The Marshal was 


Hugh O’Brian, a former DI, 





because of his amazing resemblance to the real Earp 


elders was that they had to shape up 
as a good platoon if for no reason but 
to keep “the kid” from getting loused 
up! 

If O’Brian had any doubts about the 
Corps being a fighting outfit, they were 
dispelled in boot camp when he found 
himself participating in a smoker box- 
ing match. It was the first of 18 bouts 
he had in the Corps—in the ring—and 
was refereed by John Wayne. Wayne 
had his own ideas about reffing; he 
asked the boxers whether they preferred 
the London prize ring rules, or his. 
“His,” was the answer, and Big Jawn 
waited outside the ropes for “about 
six rounds,” Hugh recalled. O’Brian 
and Wayne still yak about the bout 
whenever they meet. 

While O’Brian was drill instructing, 
he met another Hollywood personality 
—Bill Lundigan, who was also a DI. 
One name that never slips Hugh’s mind 
is that of a buddy he served with dur- 
ing the forming days of the Fifth 


Marine Division at Camp Pendleton. 
The two have lost contact in the years 
since, but O’Brian has been constantly 
trying to get in touch with his old side- 
kick. The buddy’s name doesn’t make 
the job easier—it’s Joe Smith. 

Tank duty with the Twenty-eighth 
Marines meant little time for liberty 
but when he could make it, O’Brian— 
and hundreds of other Marines—headed 
for the Hollywood Canteen. When he 
was invited to participate on the 
“Blind Date” radio program, the 
answer was negative; he didn’t think 
he could get time off to attend. Arlene 
Francis, the program's hostess, squared 
that away with a phone call. When 
O’Brian’s CO called him in, it’s doubt- 
ful which floored him the most—the 
72-hour pass, or the admonition to win 
for the Corps or not come back. 

On Blind Date, two servicemen vied 
for an evening on the town with a 
beautiful girl. The pitch was made by 
short distance telephone to the young 








by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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O'Brian enlisted in the Corps in 1943, when he was 
17. He became a DI after boot camp at San Diego 


lady who was hidden from the caller’s 
view by a curtain. She chose her es- 
cort by the sound of his voice, and 
his approach. O’Brian’s line was : LNG 
evidently smooth—it won him a date Tit —} 1 ee ——— 7x 
with Virginia Mayo. f 
1 When the Fifth went West, the 
future marshal was ordered East to — . : : ee ———-—- r 
the Naval Preparatory School at Bain- = ¢ (Aja iE rtii1o4tr 3 S aes] XS 
bridge, Md., to take the necessary ex- - fF . $—+ | | {iF \ 
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aminations for entrance to the Naval 

4 Academy at Annapolis. That was = 
where one-tenth of a point in algebra ainiai c. i _ ity i i} 
inadvertently and unwittingly changed | 
the course of his life. Because of it, 
he was turned down by the Academy— 
one-tenth of a point shy in an exam- 
ination. 





Those Marines who warranted 
another try at the exams were ordered 
to the Naval Gun Factory in Wash- 
ington, D. C., until the next testing 
period. Hugh thought the future over 
during the interim and decided not to The marshal is a fast man on the draw. He practiced for more than 
go back for seconds. When his four- a thousand hours in order to get the drop on all those video villains 

TURN PAGE 
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THE MARSHAL (cont.) 


year hitch in the Regulars was up in 
1947, he joined the family in a move 
to California. His younger brother, 
Don, enlisted in the Corps later and 
was wounded during the Korean war. 

Six months after he was out, a pal 
persuaded Hugh to join a little-theater 
group. It was his first brush with acting 
and he liked it, particularly when a 
leading man was forced out of a role 
by illness and O’Brian took over. 

The little theater was exactly that— 
all 88 seats of it. Things improved 
when he joined another group which 
played to a larger, 800-seat house. 
When he made up his mind that acting 
was for O’Brian, he set a date three 
years hence—by that time he’d have 
made good, or quit. 

When “The Sands Of Iwo Jima” was 
casting, the former DI applied for a 
part in the picture. “Sorry,” he was 
told. “You’re not the Marine type!” 
Since that time, he’s appeared in films 
about the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Coast Guard but is still waiting for 
his first assignment as a Hollywood 
Marine. 

There’s only one way to learn the 
acting business in his book—the hard 
That’s O’Brian speaking from 
It's the way he learned— 


way. 
experience. 
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A World War Il snapshot showed O'Brian (L) and 


one of his Marine buddies in a bare-chested pose 


by standing up and acting, as awkward 
as it may have been in the beginning. 
An aggressive, bulldog approach to his 
career from the outset caused some 
Hollywood moguls to look in annoy- 
ance at the whelp who was barking at 
their gates. If movieland was com- 
plaining about a lack of newcomers 
capable of building a big boxoffice, 
O’Brian was determined to remedy 
that problem whether or not anyone 
approved of his brash methods. 

Starting from nothing, he picked up 
as much experience as possible. When 
television opened new opportunities on 
the West Coast, he went after all the 
roles he could grab. After 30 live 
shows, his efforts resulted in exactly 
what he had started with in the bank- 
roll—nothing. But he was gaining ex- 
perience—between jobs as a trash col- 
lector, landscape gardener and a sales- 
man. Trash collecting was an inde- 
pendent venture; he rented a trailer to 
haul the stuff out of backyards. 

Selling was something closer to home. 
At the age of five, he tried peddling 
week-old newspapers for a quarter a 
copy in Lancaster, Pa.—and got away 
with it. In Hollywood, he peddled 
men’s clothes from a suitcase, concen- 
trating on selling himself as an actor 
to agents at the same time. As a side- 
line, he carried lingerie and pitched to 
the secretaries while waiting to see 
either agents or producers. It paid off 
when he met agent Milo Frank who 
introduced him to his first feature-film 
role. A contract with Universal-Inter- 
national Studios followed. 

After 18 pictures, he 
lance actor but the ice 


turned free- 
didn’t shatter 





until he went after the Wyatt Earp 
role. 

Stuart Lake, Earp’s biographer and 
a close friend of the famous marshal 
who died in 1929, created the television 
series and hand-picked O’Brian from 
several candidates because of his amaz- 
ing likeness to the real Earp as a 
young man. Hugh stands six-foot-even, 
a quarter of an inch under the original. 
At 175 pounds, he outweighs the law- 
man by nearly 30 pounds but wanted 
to help the resemblance along by grow- 
ing a handlebar mustache popular in 
Earp’s era. The producers said, “NO!” 

O’Brian took to the part as fast as 
a gunslinger’s hand to the drop. The 
Wyatt Earp characterization vaulted” 
him into national prominence—and 
along the way resurrected a new liter- 
ary interest in the real-life marshal. 
The hours spent perfecting the fast 
draw were more than rewarded by the 
quick fame the ABC-TV _ program 
brought O’Brian. It also brought the 
bankroll in at close to $1000 a week 
for 39 weeks a year. 

While he’s grateful for the break the 
Earp series has given him, Hugh has 
no desire to wind up in Boot Hill with 
his boots on. Someday, he’ll move on. 
The transition has probably already 
begun. Everybody knows Hugh 
O’Brian, the Wyatt Earp of television. 
At the moment, he’s got the long-nosed 
Buntline Special aimed at letting folks 
know about Hugh O'Brian, the actor. 

His ambition is to become a fine 
dramatic actor. This goal shouldn’t be 
too difficult for a guy who started at 
the bottom a short time ago and 
grossed $100,000 last year. END 





At NRA's 1957 convention, Brig. Gen. C. R. Allen 
presented a campaign hat to former DI, O'Brian 








Winners of the Reserve instructors contest were 
presented their trophies by the Commandant. (Left 


Reserve Instructors 


The 6th and 12th Marine Corps Re- 
serve and Recruitment Districts took 
all the honors in the 1957 Marine Corps 
Reserve Technique of Instruction Com- 
petition. 

In top place was the 6th District’s 
Staff Sergeant Rodney C. Dalgo, 2d 
105-mm. Howitzer Battery, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Runners-up were: 

Second place, Sergeant Lawrence L. 
Hunt, Ist Air Delivery Company, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Third place, SSgt. Thomas J. Smith, 
15th Rifle Company, Seal Beach, Calif. 

Fourth place, SSgt. Joseph W. Vinc- 
ent, 3d 105-mm. Howitzer Battalion, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Names of the winners and runners- 





$< 





up were announced by General Ran- 
dolph McC. Pate, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 

General Pate presented the four Re- 
servists with prizes and plaques. Dalgo 
received a combination radio-TV set, 
Hunt a portable typewriter, and Smith 
and Vincent each a pen and pencil set. 

A permanent winner’s trophy will re- 
main on display in the CMC’s office. 

Judges in the final competition, held 
at the 5th Marine Corps Reserve and 
Recruitment District at HQMC, were 
Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president of 
the Ford Foundation; Dr. Marlin S. 
Reichley, director of instruction, Staff 
College of the Armed Forces; Earl 
Newsom, Earl Newsom and Company, 
New York, and C. D. Jackson of TIME, 
Inc. 

While in Washington the 16 regional 


Photo by SSgt. William Beasley 


‘to right) Sgt. L. L. Hunt, SSgt. Rodney C. Dalgo, 
General Pate, SSgt. J. Vincent, SSgt. T. Smith 


winners toured the city, visited their 

congressional representatives, lunched 

with the Commandant and were his 

guests at a Sunset Parade at the Ma- 
rine Barracks. 

MSgt. A. W. Weeks 

5thMCRRD, Washington, D. C. 


“Chute for Charity” 


A long shot bet paid off dramatically 
when Lou Sanborn, high-point man in 
the International Parachuting Competi- 
tions at Moscow last year, planted his 
size-10 jump boots in a 50-yard circle 
at Columbia, Penn., recently. Hitting 
the target won over 1500 dollars for the 
Columbia Hospital. 

The “Chute For Charity” was the 
brain-child of Marine Lieutenant Jim 
Perry, Assistant Inspector-Instructor of 
Columbia’s lst Ordnance Field Main- 

TURN PAGE 
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IN RESERVE (cont.) 


tenance Company. An ardent para- 
chutist, the combat decorated father of 
six children persuaded his friends, Ma- 
rine Reserve Captain Jacques A. Istel 
and Louis Sanborn to journey from 
their home in Bedford, N.Y., and, with 
him, attempt to collect the bets put up 
by local businessmen. The original site 
of the jump was to have been the Col- 
umbia Horse Show but the larger than 
anticipated crowd made it necessary, 
from a safety standpoint, to move the 
jump to nearby Garden Spot Airport. 

An overflow crowd watched Lt. 
Perry, hampered by the gathering dusk 
and gusty winds aloft, miss the circle 
by 16 yards. Istel, who captained the 
American parachute team in the Mos- 
cow competitions, dropped like a man 
in an elevator shaft straight for the 
cross in the circle, only to be caught 
like a leaf at 200 feet by a powerful 
cross wind and blown away from the 
target. 

Sanborn, probably one of the 
country’s finest sports parachutists, had 
to call on every ounce of strength and 
skill he possessed to hit the target. 





The elated Perry emphasized that — Official USMC Photo 
“None of us are professional jumpers. Lt. Col. Andrew Geer (L) one of the Corps’ best known writers, was 
They (Istel and Sanborn) are not thrill- greeted as the new CO of the Ist AAA AWBn., by Lt. Col. C. Smith 


seeking exhibitionists. They proved that 
by insisting that the time and site be 
changed in order to be absolutely 
certain that there was no danger to 
anyone but themselves. If, as I’m 
certain it will, sport parachuting de- 
velops into one of America’s most 
thrilling sports, it will be because of 
the courage and foresight of these two 
men.” 
MSgt. Clayton R. Barrow 
4thMCRRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Director for 12thMCRRD 


Colonel Russell E. Honsowetz has 
been named director of the 12th Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve and Recruitment é 
District in San Francisco, Calif. ‘ 
Since the establishment of the 12th 
MCRRD, the commanding general, De- 
partment of Pacific, has held additional 
duty as director of this district. All 
other Marine Corps Reserve and Re- 
cruitment Districts are commanded by 
colonels. 
Col. Honsowetz, holder of the Navy 
Cross for action on Peleliu during 
World War II, was deputy director of 





a the district before his new appoint- ‘ 
Official USMC Photo rang 

Col. R. E. Honsowetz, new CO of the 12thMCRRD, aided Mrs. Ira a 7 a 

Heller and Abdul Sattar in gathering presents for Pakistani children Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
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The Marine Corps’ six months train- 
ing program for Reservists has been 
modified and the Division of Reserve 
has prepared answers to the most com- 
The Research Section 
of the Reserve prepared the list from 
the questions submitted by interested 


mon questions. 


Six Months Questions 


Reservists. 


ENLISTMENT ELIGIBILITY 


9 


Are Marines, presently enlisted in 
another program, eligible to trans- 
fer to the new six-months program? 
Yes, except for those presently en- 
listed in the six-month program 
under the provisions of Section 
262, AFRA, provided they are 
otherwise qualified. 

Will waivers be granted on age 
requirements? 

The new ages are 1814 up until 
the day before the 22d birthday. 
HQMC will consider granting 
waivers to those who are presently 
members of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve under any program except 
those presently enlisted in the six- 
month program under Section 262, 


AFRA. 


MARITAL STATUS 


9 
A 


Are married men eligible for en- 
listment in this new program? 

Married men are eligible within the 
limitations set forth in paragraph 
5466, Marine Corps Manual. Cor- 
porals and below are limited to one 
dependent, including wife.  Ser- 
geants and below are limited to 
three dependents including wife. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE STATUS 


9 


9 


A 


Why do we use the word “de- 
ferred” in speaking of the draft 
status of the old six-month pro- 
gram, and “delayed” in the new 
program? 

The Armed Forces Act of 1952 
used the word “deferred” in speak- 
ing of those enlisted under Section 
262. The new program is not 
spelled out in AFRA and the Se- 
lective Service Bulletin 
which sets forth the rules for this 
program speaks of postponement, 
which we translated to “delayed.” 
Since General Hershey (head of 
Selective Service) has said he will 
not draft a member who is satis- 
factorily participating, both have 
the same protection. 

May we certify a man enlisted in 
the new program to his draft 
board, if he does not satisfactorily 
participate? 

You may submit a DD Form 44. 
He may not be certified in the 
same manner as a man enlisted 
under Section 262, AFRA. 
Do.we submit a DD Form 44 at 
the time of enlistment into the new 
six-months program? 


Yes. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
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Does a man enlisting in the new 


(192). 


six-months reem- 
ployment rights? 


A Yes 

GENERAL QUESTIONS 

Q What is meant by prior service 
and non-prior service? 

A By prior service we mean those 
who have had prior active duty. 
Non-prior service, of course, means 
those who have not had active 
duty. In_ this 
pletion of the equivalent of boot 
camp will not serve to keep the 
man out. If he has attended and 
completed formal boot camp train- 
ing, under any other program we 
we will not accept him. 

@ May a man enlisting through the 
new program retain the rank he 
earned in another program? 

A He may be reappointed to the rank 
held upon entry into the program; 
may draw the pay of that rank 
while in boot camp, but may not 
wear the insignia of that rank. 

@ Are these new people included in 

our present quota of six-months 

trainees? 

Yes 

May persons enlisting in this new 

program be assigned to EAD? 

No. Persons desiring assignment 

to EAD must be discharged and re- 

enlisted in either the 2x6 program 
or the Regular Marine Corps. 
Division of Reserve 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 


program have 


connection, com- 
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The Little Flowers 


Prayers, queries and clippings from 
over the Nation have poured into a 











quiet suburban Philadelphia convent 
school since newspapers, wire services 
and religious periodicals carried the 
story about students at Eden Hall, 
Torresdale, Pa. 

The tie that binds them to the Ma- 
rine recruits at Parris Island, S.C., is 
their project of making blue cord 
rosaries for Catholic recruits training 
at the Carolina base. 

Photographs showing the Little 
Flowers at work and Marine recruits 
with their chaplain, also appeared in 
papers from coast to coast. 

Cards and letters have arrived bear- 
ing postmarks from as far away as 
Portland, Oregon and most points in 
between. Inquiries have been made by 
persons who want to make rosaries. 
Others ask for rosaries for themselves 
or for loved ones in the service. 

One writer, with three Marine grand- 
sons—“I raised them myself’’—won- 
dered if the Little Flowers would send 
her three rosaries for her Marines. 

Some wanted to buy cord rosaries. 
“But, they’re not for sale,” the Mother 
Superior pointed out. Others offer 
prayers for the girls making the rosa- 
ries, some stating they’d like to help in 
the project. 

So far, the Little Flowers have made 
several hundred cord rosaries for their 
Marines. Their plans for the future are 
definite: continue making rosaries until 
every Catholic recruit at Parris Island 
has one. 

TSgt. William A. Daum 


4thMCRRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
END 





Official USMC Photo 
Jack Sharkey, former heavyweight boxing champ, visited with TSgft. 
J. Criego, TSgt. H. Horning and SSgt. D. Coleman at Detroit show 
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Col. James E. Mills, CO of the Marine Barracks, 


Philadelphia Naval Base, was swamped with cigars 


Once A Marine 


Time was when a person could ap- 
proach a United States Marine and ask, 
“Do you know Joe Blow from Kala- 
mazoo? He’s a Marine.” 

This was usually answered by, “Sure, 
I know him. Served with him in Cavite 
in *31.” 

In those days the Corps was smaller 
than the New York City police force 
and everyone knew everyone else in the 
Corps. Today, with three divisions and 
three aircraft wings, it is a bit more 
difficult to know everyone in the Corps 
by name. But the spirit is still the 
same. Once a Marine, always a Marine 
and every Marine recognizes another. 

Lenhardt Griffin, of Orange, N. J., is 
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a case in point. Griffin served 14 years 
in the Corps from 1922 until 1936. To- 
day, he is 56 years old, married, with 
a 15-year-old son, and unable to work 
since he was stricken with Parkinson’s 
Disease four years ago. He is also 
having a hard time making ends meet 
on a small Social Security pension. 
Master Sergeant Thomas E. Korner, 
NCO in Charge of the Newark, N. J., 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station, heard 
about the Marine veteran’s plight and 
remembered the “Once A Marine— 
Always A Marine” slogan. He decided 
that someone should lend a hand to a 
former comrade-in-arms and _ began 
digging into old reference manuals in 
hope of finding something that might 
help Mr. Griffin. He finally dug up an 


Edited by 
TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


Photo by TSot. R. J. Pachucki 
when 44 of his men sewed on new stripes. It was 
the largest mass promotion at the base since WWII 


old and little-used regulation pertain- 
ing to the Navy’s Invalid Pension. 

Korner wrote to Leatherneck Maga- 
zine’s Sound Off Editor to confirm the 
regulation and to check on whether it 
was still in force and whether Mr. Grif- 
fin was eligible for a pension. A few 
phone calls by Sound Off Editor Don- 
ald Ball determined that Griffin might 
rate some help from the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration. 

The necessary forms for submitting 
Mr. Griffin’s claim were hard to find. 
They dated back to the 1800s and the 
Regional Office of VA in Newark did 
not have them. Neither did the Naval 
Hospital at St. Albans, N. Y. The forms 
were finally located in Washington, 
2: <, 
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After the forms were completed and 
returned to Washington, the old-timer 
was ordered to report to Headquarters, 
Third Naval District, New York, to 
appear for a physical examination and 
evaluation. The evaluation board found 
him to be 100 percent disabled. 

The case has not yet been resolved, 
but in the words of Mr. Griffin, “Even 
if I don’t get my pension, it sure gave 
me a lift to know that after being out 
of the Corps for more than 21 years, 
other Marines were willing to go out of 
their way to help me.” 

SSgt. DeWitt G. Phelan 
Marine Recruiting Station 


New York City, N.Y. 


"Ya'll Call, We Haul!" 


In keeping with Marine Aircraft 
Group-35’s motto of “Ya’ll Call, We 
Haul,” Marine Transport Squadron- 
252, a unit of the group, painted two 
lightning bolts on either side of its 
aircraft radar domes recently as a sym- 
bol of its ability to make faster and 
longer hauls than anyone else. 

The new domes, which cut down the 
speed of the R4-Q aircraft slightly, are 
an extension of the nose of the air- 
craft. The insigne were precisely placed 
so that they would not hinder the 
operation of the radar beam. 

“We wanted something to show the 
uninitiated the difference between an 
R4-Q and those glamorous jet fighters,” 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, com- 
manding officer, said. 

SSgt. R. A. Hamilton 
MCAS, Cherry Point 





Official USMC Photo 


The twin stars of his new rank were pinned on Maj. Gen. Thomas 


Ennis, CG, Third MAW, by his wife and Maj. Gen. C. C. Jerome 


Blood Donors 


Twenty Bay Area Marines contrib- 
uted a pint of blood each: for 17-year- 
old Dave Mayo, who suffered a brain 
injury in a head-on auto collision last 
March. Mayo was an applicant for en- 
listment in the Marine Corps and 
planned to enter the Corps upon grad- 
uation from San Leandro (Calif.) 
High School. 

Technical Sergeant Sam Graham, in 


charge of the San Leandro recruiting 
station, made the appeal when he 
learned of young Mayo’s need for 
blood, following the accident. Twelve 
Marines from the Oakland Naval Air 
Station, three from the Alameda Naval 
Air Station and five Marine recruiting 
sergeants, including Graham, answered 
the call. 

Officials at the Highland Hospital, in 
Hayward, Calif., said that the dona- 
tions would probably take care of “any 

TURN PAGE 





Twenty Bay Area Marines gathered to contribute 
blood for |7-year-old Dave Mayo, seriously injured 





Photo by SSgot. C. F. Anderson 
in a head-on auto collision. Young Mayo was an 
applicant for enlistment in the U. S. Marine Corps 
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Photo by SSot. W. F. Beasley 
Cerebral Palsy Poster Boy, Charles Gibbs, 
was cited by General Randolph McC. Pate 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


foreseeable” needs of young Mayo— 
and then some. 

SSgt. George Webb 

Marine Recruiting Station 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Good Investment 


A 73-cent investment may very well 
mushroom into a five digit total for 
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Captain Rudolph R. Hendrick, postal 
officer at the Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, San Diego, Calif. 

He owns a postal freak. What looks 
to be an ordinary book of 12 airmail 
stamps, contains six whole stamps and 
the parts of 12 others, unevenly cut 
and unperforated. 

A customer purchased the stamps at 
the Depot Post Office and tossed them 
back, announcing that they were no 
good. Capt. Hendrick made a swift 


Official USMC Photo - 
The Four Palms, Pfcs James Jackson, Hasker Nelson, Louis Faison 
and Cpl. Nat Thomas, won the All-Navy Talent Contest in New York 





Official USN Photo 


Marines from MB, NMD, Yorktown, Virginia, joined Royal 
Welch Fusiliers to honor Fusiliers who died there in 


1781 


move and purchased the booklet. 
“Such items are rare and valuable,” 
Capt. Hendrick said, ‘‘because errors 
of this nature never get by the close 
inspection at the Government Printing 
Office. Well, almost never.” In 16 
years of postal work, he hasn’t seen or 
heard of a similar mal-cut stamp book. 
Information Section 


MCRD, San Diego 


Batter Up 


For the second consecutive year, U.S. 
Marine guards at the American Em- 
bassy in Haiti have undertaken the 
special project of teaching and coaching 
the American game of softball at the 
English-language Union High School 
in Port au Prince. 

The Marines volunteered their ser- 
vices on a_ three-times-a-week basis 
when they learned that the school had 
no organized sports program. Board 
members, teachers and parents quickly 
accepted the offer and have since ex- 
pressed their appreciation for the de- 
veloping skills of the youngsters. 

Union School is a member of the 
Inter-American School Service and has 
a fluctuating enrollment of 150 to 180 
students. Children of United States 
government employees and American 
business employees make up a large 
percentage of the enroilment. Children 
of 12 nations attend the school. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays the boys are 
taught the fundamentals of the game 
in practice sessions during the school’s 
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activity period. Saturday afternoons 

are reserved for regular games between 

competing teams of students. Parents 

and teachers are on hand to cheer the 
young players. 

Marcia Gregg 

USOM American Embassy 

Port au Prince, Haiti 


Broadcast Award 


Radio Station WCLR, Camp Lejeune’s 
own broadcasting station, has been 
awarded the National Safety Council’s 
Public Interest Award for 1956. 

The award cited the Marine radio 
station for “exceptional service to 
safety,” and was made in recognition 
of the station’s efforts to help Marines 
hecome more traffic safety minded. 

WCLR was inaugurated at Camp 
Lejeune in 1954. First facilities con- 
sisted of a record library of 48 records, 
a jeep radio transmitter and a broken 
broadcasting console. 

The station is now nearing its third 
birthday with a library of nearly 7000 
records, the same jeep transmitter and 
a broadcasting console in good repair. 

Broadcasts are limited to the Camp 
Lejeune reservation. 


Cpl. Thomas P. Bartlett 
Camp Information Section 


MCB, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Magic Date 


May 6th is becoming a meaningful 
date in the life of Clarence S. Clough, 
a former Marine now mink ranching 
near Bruce, Wis. 

On May 6, 1942, he was taken 
prisoner when the Japanese forces over- 
ran Corregidor. On May 6, 1946, he 
started on-the-job training as a mink 
rancher under the Veterans Administra- 
tion vocational training program for 
disabled veterans. May 6, 1957, he 
moved into his own $30,000 home 
which he bought with a GI loan. 

“May 6, 1942, was the blackest day 
of my life,” Clough recalled. “And 
May 6, 1946, when I started training, 
seemed like my first day of sunlight 
after years of prison camps and army 
hospitals. I deliberately chose May 6th 
to move into the new house as I knew 
it would be one of the happiest days for 
my wife, three children and me.” 

Clough was discharged from the Ma- 
rine Corps in March, 1946, and started 
in the mink ranching business soon 
after. He now has more than 2500 
minks and at the height of the mink 
season, he employs as many as 50 
people. He also operates a processing 
plant to manufacture food for his 
minks. 

Information Service 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D.C. 
END 





APRIL CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNERS 


SUBMITTED BY 

SGT. EVERETT BELLAMY 
MARS-27, MWSG-27, 
2dMAW, MCAS, 

CHERRY POINT, N. C. 
"Get Junior to help with the 
dishes; I'm working 
out of my MOS." 


SUBMITTED BY 

PFC JCS. M. MALDONADO 

H&S CO., HQ. & SERV. BN. 

Ist FSR, FMF, 

CAMP PENDLETON, CALIF. 

“How would you like to go 
T.A.D. to the moon?" 


SUBMITTED BY 

TSGT. ROBERT L. STEWART 
USMC RECRUITING 

OLD POST OFFICE 

8th & OLIVE STREETS 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

“If | use tear gas as a deo- 
dorant, it's my _ business. 
Smells like apple 
blossoms, don't it?" 


SUBMITTED BY 

CHARLES CC. McKISSACK 

ROUTE ONE 

MERIDIAN, MISS. 

“If | had your disposition, 
I'd of been a First 
Sergeant long ago." 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before September 1, 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the October issue. 
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In the foreground, SSgt. Ralph West, lightweight class lifter, curls a 
35-pound dumbbell. Note the muscle development in his arm and back 






\ X if HEN A FLEET of six-by 
trucks, loaded with ra- 

tions or other’ supplies, 

pulls up to the ramp of a Marine Corps 
warehouse, it’s inevitable that a few un- 


lucky souls will be selected for a 
working party to unload the vehicles. 
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The Marine who didn’t complain about 
being chosen for such an unwelcome as- 
signment would be rare and unusual. 
Yet, sometimes, that same man will, on 
his free time, perform far more strenu- 
ous physical labor than tossing a few 
cases of rations on a platform. 





Bob Hoffman's troupe of lifters and body development experts staged 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Six Marines stationed at Parris Is- 
land are offered as a case in point. Last 
August, Captain George E. Otott 
formed a weight-lifting team at the 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot. It’s pos- 
sible that Otott and his small nucleus 
have sown the seeds of a movement 
which will envelop the rest of us, and, 
whether we like it or not, we may 
someday find ourselves posing for one 
of those “after” pictures. 

The small band of volunteers at 
Parris Island works out five times a 
week, during the noon hour. It has 
made remarkable strides under Otott’s 
capable supervision and _ coaching. 
Originally, the group met informally to 
practice exercises and lifts as a means 
of improving themselves physically. 
Progress was rapid, and evident. Otott 
decided to form a weight-lifting team 
to represent the depot. Body weights 
of the team. members range from 
bantam to heavy. 


a two-hour demonstration recently for 3000 Marines at Parris Island 
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Repetition is the key to strength. 


Weight-lifters exercise regularly for perfection 


For the East Coast Amateur Athletic 
Union Championships, held last Dec- 
ember at Savannah, Ga., Otott with- 
held all entries except his own. He 
felt that his men were not ready for 
the stiff competition. Not so in his 
case. He competed, and won the light- 
weight title. 

Since he began using the weights 
Otott has done well. While an under- 
graduate at Notre Dame University he 
met Father B.H.B. Lange, a former 
Marine who was 33 years old before he 
touched a barbell. Lange at one time 
was acclaimed “fourth strongest man 
in the world,” and his influence upon 
student Otott was lasting. Before he 
left the “Fighting Irish’? campus, Otott 
had won an intercollegiate light heavy- 
weight title, and during his senior year 
he coached the Notre Dame unit that 
later won the school’s first intercol- 
legiate team lifting championship. 

Upon graduating from school, Otott 
entered the Marine Corps in 1952, and 
successively finished Basic School and 
Supply School. During a duty tour at 
Barstow, Calif., he organized his first 
weight-lifting team in the Corps. Be- 
fore departing for duty in Japan he 
won the California Odd Lift title for 
two years, and in 1954 he was the Jun- 
ior National Lightweight Champion. 

Otott’s biography reveals that he ex- 
celled as an athlete before he became 
interested in the weights, but he de- 
clares with fervor that lifting has in- 
creased his performances in all sports. 
While in high school he was on varsity 
football, basketball and boxing teams. 
At Notre Dame he continued to box, 
making the first squad. He claims that 
weight training played a major role 
when he became a champion welter- 
weight wrestler at South Bend. Chock 
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Members of the PI weight-lifting team are (L to R) Sgt. J. Slate, 


SSgt. R. West, Capt. G. Otott, Cpls. J. Krieger and F. Stamboolian 


full of versatility, he was a varsity 
gymnast at Notre Dame, and has been 
a member of Marine Corps track and 
swimming teams. 

The raw material assembled at 
Parris Island is rapidly surpassing even 
Otott’s hopeful expectations. His team 
has competed, with limitations, in 
several Eastern meets. In a more re- 
cent one, the All-South Weight-Lifting 
Championships at Greensboro, N.C., 
the skipper’s upstarts took a surprising 
fifth place. In the rugged competition, 
which included 15 teams and more than 
80 lifters, every member of his squad 
at the meet placed. 

It was the first time, with the ex- 
ception of Otott, that the PI. lifters 
had vied in an official A.A.U. meet. 
Nevertheless, the team bantamweight, 


Sergeant James Slate, attracted the in- 
terest of some of the nation’s best 
lifters. After a few months experience, 
he had a three-lift total of 430 pounds, 
good for third place in the 123-pound 
division. 

Otott, after paring 24 pounds of 
body weight in three weeks to qualify 
for his class, came in second. Light- 
weight Ralph West, a staff sergeant 
from Burlington, Iowa; middleweight 
Frank Stamboolian, a corporal from 
Collingdale, Pa., and heavyweight 
James Krieger, a corporal from Balti- 
more, Md., all copped fifth places. 

The Parris Island lifting coach would 
probably make a good information of- 
ficer. Last April, he made arrangements 
for Bob Hoffman, the nation’s foremost 
exponent of weight-lifting, to stage an 

TURN PAGE 
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A straight pullup is performed 
by Staff Sergeant Ralph West 


STRONG MEN (cont.) 


exhibition at Parris Island. Over 3000 
recruits, permanent personnel and vis- 
itors viewed the action as six top lifters 
and a hand-balancing team gave a two- 
hour show of exercises, lifting, muscle 
control and body development. 

Hoffman, who has probably trained 
more world-champion athletes than 
any other man or group of men in the 
past 25 years, opened the show with a 
short talk on the beneficial aspects of 
weight training within the armed forces. 
Pointing out that “strength is endur- 
ance,” he emphasized (that he believes) 
that proper training with weights would 
be the answer to many physical fitness 
problems of the services. Repetition, 
he asserted, and not the use of extra- 
ordinarily heavy weights, is the key to 
strength and development of the body. 

Otott and Hoffman may have con- 
verted many during the exhibition of 
exercises and lifts by Jules Bacon, Vern 
Weaver, Steve Klisanin, John Grimek, 
Joe Pittman and Stan Stanzyck. Klis- 
anin, a former Marine, has held the 
title of “Mr. America” and “Mr. Uni- 
verse.” Grimek, 49 years old, has long 
been regarded as the champion of 
champions of body development. His 
physique today is that of a powerful 
young man. 

Bacon, who can lift 175 pounds with 
his teeth, provided an inspiring finale 
to the show. With his bare hands, he 
drove a spike through a_ two-inch 
board. That evening, at another per- 
formance, Otott equaled Pittman’s 
feat of “cleaning” and “jerking” twice 
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Captain George E. Otott, who weighs 148, lifted a 500-pound barbell. 
SSgt. R. West (L) and Cpl. J. Krieger stood by to assist if needed 


his body weight. Otott, who weighs 
148, lifted 300 pounds above his head. 
He also “pressed” 205 pounds and 
“snatched” 225, for a 730 total. 

The captain is a dedicated man. He 
sincerely believes that proper weight 
training, integrated into an organized 
and supervised physical training pro- 
gram throughout the Marine Corps 
would, in a relatively short time, pro- 
duce a Corps of healthy, superbly-co- 
ordinated and individually strong Ma- 
rines capable of working or fighting 
together under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

Otott quotes such authorities as 
Hoffman and Doctor Peter Karpovich, 
research professor of physiology at 
Springfield College, on the benefits to 
be derived from such a program. He 
spoofs the idea, entertained by many, 
that a weight-lifter is a muscle-bound 
man. He maintains, and offers the 
names of Olympic champions of this 
and other nations as proof, that a 
correct set of lifting exercises will aid 
any athlete, regardless of his chosen 
sport. 

He points out that during the 1948 
Olympics a series of scientific tests 
were conducted to determine the athlete 
with the quickest reflexes and most per- 
fectly coordinated body. According to 
Otott, the result of those tests was 
astounding, to all except the lifters. 
The athlete selected was John Davis, 
the 225-pound American and World 
Olympic weight-lifting champion. At 
that time Davis had been hoisting 
heavy weights for over 10 years! 

Otott also mentions the name of 
Paul Anderson, the American super- 
heavyweight Olympic lifting champion, 


as an example of his convictions. At 
any time he is asked, Otott claims, the 
300-pound Anderson will perform a 
full squat with 1000 pounds on his 
shoulders, and immediately afterward 
use his gigantic muscular legs to propel 
his body over a 100-yard course in 
10 seconds! 

During the next 10 years, Capt. Otott 
predicts, a carefully planned and 
adapted program of weight training 
will become Standard Operating Pro- 
cedure in the Armed Forces. 

The writer just made an appointment 
for a “before” picture. END 





Sgt. J. Slate did a two-arm 
curl with a 100-pound barbell 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 

cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will Balad tp 

also be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by 


the Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not 


MSegt. Robert E. Johnson 


to be considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet 


Marine Corps Reserve. 


General Pepper Retired 


Lieutenant General Robert H. 
Pepper, the 24th commanding gen- 
eral of the Department of the 
Pacific, reached another milestone 
recently when he retired after al- 
most 40 years’ service. Major Gen- 
eral George F. Good, Jr., assumed 
command following the informal 
retirement ceremony. 

Gen. Pepper’s Marine Corps 
career began in August, 1917, fol- 
lowing graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. He reported 
for active duty as a second lieuten- 
ant at Quantico, Va. 

The general, who led Marine ar- 
tillery units in the defense of Pearl 
Harbor, and during the Guadalcanal 
and Cape Gloucester campaigns of 
World War II, took command of 
the Department of the Pacific in 
San Francisco on September 30, 
1955. His service before World War 
II included command of a Marine 
detachment at sea and expedition- 
ary duty in Haiti and China. 

His recent assignments have in- 
cluded command of the Third Ma- 
rine Division in Japan, the First 
Marine Division in Korea and 
Commanding General, Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, Pacific, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 

Gen. Pepper and his wife plan to 
visit Europe after completing an 
extensive (continued on page 91 ) 








Photo by SSat. L. A. Pope 
Maj. Gen. Robert H. Pepper was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
general recently at informal retirement ceremonies in San Francisco 
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CANNONEERS 


[continued from page 51] 


a few more exchanges, both the fort 
and squadron were hidden even from 
the view of spy glasses by low-hanging 
clouds of powder smoke. Yet clusters 
of spectators clung to the roof tops of 
Charleston, straining their eyes and 
imaginations as wild rumors circulated. 

The suspense was even greater be- 
hind the flimsy walls of Fort Sullivan. 
Militiamen who had nerved themselves 
for a desperate defense of the breast- 
works found it hard to wait for an 
enemy infantry attack which never ma- 
terialized. Moreover, the soft spongy 
walls were no protection from the 10- 
inch “bombs,” as shells were known 
in that day, fired by the mortars of the 
Thunder. Tracing a lazy arc through 
the air, they dropped inside the en- 
closure with sputtering fuses and shat- 
tered into screaming fragments of jag- 
ged metal. 

The riflemen and Continentals of 
Thompson’s outpost were also uneasy 
and mystified. They assumed that on 
the other side of the Breach some of 
His Majesty’s best foot regiments were 
forming for the attack—the 15th, 28th, 
37th, 54th and 57th. Yet nothing hap- 
pened except a few exchanges of round- 
shot by the opposing fieldpieces, and 
the inactivity was hard to bear. 

The only Americans who escaped the 
general anxiety were the hard-bitten 
crews on the gun platforms of Fort Sul- 
livan. They were too busy to be worried. 
Moultrie insisted that they lay each 
piece without haste, waiting until the 
smoke cleared and making each shot 
tell. Between rounds they had the ex- 
ertion of swabbing out the bore with 
a sponge staff soaked in cold water 
before ramming home another charge 
of powder and ball. 

Gen. Lee, who had the disdain of 
a professional warrior for military 
novices, was pleasantly disillusioned. 
“The behavior of the garrison, both 
men and officers, with Colonel Moultrie 
at their head, I confess, astonished me,” 
he commented. “It was brave to the 
last degree. I had no idea that so much 
coolness and intrepidity could be dis- 
played by a collection of raw recruits.” 

Gradually, as the afternoon passed, 
Lee and other skeptics had to admit 
that soft, porous palmetto logs and 
sand were not such inferior materials 
as had been supposed. The British 
roundshot buried themselves harmlessly 
instead of sending off the deadly chips 
and splinters which caused so many 
casualties in forts built of oak and 
stone. At times, Moultrie recorded in 
his memoirs, the enemy’s broadsides 
gave the walls “such a tremor that I 
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was apprehensive that a few more such 
would tumble them down.” But Fort 
Sullivan—soon to be renamed Fort 
Moultrie—withstood more than 7000 
cannon balls which were recovered after 
the battle. 

There was a tense instant when the 
American colors could no longer be 
seen by the militiamen manning the 
breastworks. But the fort had not 
capitulated. The flagstaff had been 
shot away, and Sergeant William Jas- 
per climbed out through an embrasure 
to rescue the colors. He tied them on 
a sponge staff and set it firmly back 
into place on the parapet while the 
shot of an enemy broadside thudded 
about him. 

The fire from the fort was concen- 
trated on the two largest British war- 
ships, which also happened to be the 
nearest. Early in the fight the Bristol's 


to attack became the subject of a 
furious post-mortem controversy. Navy 
officers claimed that the Breach was 
shallow enough for wading, while army 
advocates protested that the depth 
ranged from seven to 10 feet. Both 
were right, according to American evi- 
dence. The strait was only thigh-deep 
in general but abounded in potholes 
capable of drowning a man burdened 
with combat gear. 

The truth seems to be that Corn- 
wallis and Clinton took a dim view of 
proceedings and dragged their feet. As 
a consequence, the redcoats on Long 
Island and the Continentals on Sul- 
livan’s Island stood their ground on 
opposite shores without seeing any ac- 
tion. 

After both the Bristol and Experi- 
ment were seriously damaged, the 
British attempted a maneuver which 





cable was shot away. When she swung 
around, American guns raked her from 
stern to bow. Captain John Morris 
was killed and Sir William Campbell 
suffered a mortal wound. “Twice the 
quarter deck was cleared of every per- 
son except Sir Peter, and he was slight- 
ly wounded,” an officer wrote to a 
London newspaper. “Captain Alex- 
ander Scott of the Experiment lost his 
right arm and his ship sustained much 
the same number killed as the Bristol.” 

The British officer was too discreet 
to explain that splinters from the deck 
had removed the seat of the admiral’s 
breeches and large patches of epidermis 
as well. As might be supposed, this 
casualty inspired many a quip in the 
forecastle. 

The top of the Bristol’s mainmast 
was carried away and the mizzenmast 
so riddled that it had to be cut down. 
By this time the British seadogs had 
begun to realize that they were taking 
a beating. To make matters worse, ob- 
servers in the rigging could discern no 
signs of activity on Long Island. 

The failure of the British infantry 


might have profited them earlier in the 
day. The first three frigates of the 
second line were given the mission of 
sailing around the lower end of Sul- 
livan’s Island and taking new positions 
where they could enfilade the gun plat- 
forms along the seaward face of the 
fort. This move offered the further ad- 
vantage of bringing the British guns to 
bear on the floating bridge across the 
Cove which was the only American line 
of retreat. 

In order to draw out of range of 
Moultrie’s guns during this maneuver, 
the three frigates made too wide a sweep 
to the south and ran aground. The 
Actaeon and Sphynx fouled each other 
so badly that much of their rigging 
had to be cut away. The Syren and 
Sphynx managed to get off the sandbar 
and withdraw for repairs but the 
Actaeon couldn’t be moved. 

At this stage of the game, with five 
of the nine British warships out of 
action temporarily, the American gun- 
ners had reason to congratulate them- 
selves. Seventy of their roundshot had 
hulled the (continued on page 80) 
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BULLETIN BOARD 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 


sidered official. 




















Effective Dates 


The new 13-man squad drill will become effective 
throughout the Marine Corps on the following 
schedule, according te MCO 1500.10. 

1. Reeruit Training Commands—For all new 
recruits on and after June 1, 1957. 


of New Drill 


2. Infantry Training Regiments—On receipt of 
first recruits trained in the new drill. 
3. All other Marine Corps activities—As early 


as possible and not later than September 1, 1957. 


More Uniform Changes Announced 


Two basic garrison uniforms for wear by Marine 
male personnel have been proposed at HQMC. The 
traditional blue uniform would be worn on leave, 
liberty and ceremonies. The green uniform, manu- 
factured of a material blended of a dacron-wool 
fabric and now being wear-tested at Marine Corps 
Headquarters, would be utilized for service wear. 

The purpose of the wear-test of the green dacron- 
wool material is to determine the feasibility of 
adopting a green shade for wear during Summer 
months and to standardize on a one-weight fabric 
on a year-round basis in certain localities. 

If the wear test proves satisfactory, it is contem- 
plated that it will be about five years before all Ma- 
rine Corps personnel will be wearing the new light- 


weight green uniform. Present stocks of the khaki 
tropical uniforms must be utilized before final 
adoption of the new uniform. 

However, a more imminent change is due for the 
Blue Uniform. The white cap cover will be worn 
with blues on a year-round basis. The present blue 
cap cover will become obsolete and will no longer 
be worn. Marine Corps stock of blue cap covers is 
at such a level that the changeover can be effected 
during this coming Fall. 

Also in the mill is a new khaki uniform featuring 
a short-sleeve shirt which will be worn only in 
tropical zones. This uniform is now being manu- 
factured. 


Marines Parade for D.C. Visitors 


Visitors to Washington, D.C. now have an op- 
portunity to view Marines on parade. The weekly 
Formal Guard Mount Ceremonies at the Marine 
Corps Memorial, Arlington, Va., and Sunset Parade 
Ceremonies at the Marine Barracks, 8th and “I’’ 
Streets, S.E., Washington, D.C. have been resumed 
for the Summer season. 


The Formal Guard Mount is held every Tuesday 
at the Marine Corps Memorial, starting at 1630 


and features the Marine Drum and Bugle Corps and 
a Parade Guard Detail. 

The traditional Sunset Parade ceremonies at the 
Marine Barracks begin at 1700 every Friday with 
the U.S. Marine Band and Ceremonial Battalion 
combining to present precision drill and martial 
musie for the occasion. 

The Marines participating in both these events 
are stationed at the Marine Barracks at 8th and “T’’. 
The times mentioned are EDST, 


Overseas Duty Tours 


Tours of duty for foreign service at certain Ma- 
rine Corps commands and activities located beyond 
the continental limits of the United States have been 
established by Marine Corps Order 1300.8A. 


Tours of Duty for FMF Units 


For Fleet Marine Force units in the Hawaiian 
area the normal tour of duty is 24 months. The 
tour commences upon departure from the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and termin- 
ates upon the date of return to the U.S. 

For Fleet Marine Force units in the Far East the 
tour of duty is 14 months on station. Travel time 
to and from the Far East will not be included as 
time served on such tours. 


a 


Tours of Duty for Non-FMF Units 


The following chart indicates the prescribed 
tours of duty at each of the Marine Corps activities 
listed. With the exception of Korea and Thailand, 
(when without dependents) travel time to and from 
station is included in the prescribed tours of duty. 


Tour Length (months) 


w/o w/ dependents 
Station dependents on station 
Adak, Alvaka® 06 scccecens See ere rere 18 
Kodiak, Alaska ........ ease aaa ev eia-e eel 24 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 

CRORE a cre.d ways aroisre Ou ehe ON ea oie ee ated 24. 
Enlisted ..... Wistoe tain eaten 3 gn raiste cacracated 18 

TURN PAGE 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


Taiwan (MAAG) ........... | Sees 24 
French Moroceo ........... | SER err - 24 
I ce theirs sain c ala ee Oe | 12 24 
Korea (NAVADGRU) ....... | Seer eae were « — 
PES ee eee ee Seer 12# 
ET tLe Gris ae i nk ow cate le Sak sis kee # # 
Argentia, Newfoundland ..... {eee ee 18 
Philippine Islands ......... Ae et 2 24 
Thailand (JUSMAG) ....... ee ie Cats sae 24 


“Followed by rotation to Security Forces, Japan 
or Hawaiian Islands to complete 24 months of 
foreign duty. 

#Six months minimum after arrival of depend- 
ents on station. 


##Tour of duty controlled by C.0.. MB, Naval 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T.H. 


Extension of Overseas Tours 


Normally, extensions of overseas tours in one 
type of activity and particularly in one geographic 
location beyond 24 months for enlisted Marines 
will not be permitted, except in case of hardship. 
However, the Commanding General, FMFPac, has 
the authority, when individual cases warrant, to 
extend overseas tours for enlisted Marines who 
voluntarily request such an extension, but not to 
exceed a total of 36 months on station. 

Requests for extensions of tours of duty at over- 
seas stations not under the cognizance of the CG, 
FMFPae, will be forwarded to HQMC for consider- 


ation. 


Reassignment While Overseas 


Enlisted Marines who complete an established 
tour of duty in an FMF unit in the Far East and 
who, upon their request, are transferred to the 
Security Forces, Pacific Area, or to an element of 
the FMF in the Hawaiian Area, may be permitted to 
serve the full tour prescribed for that station as 
well as an extension of up to a total of 36 months 
on station as previously prescribed. 


Retention of M-1 Rifle 


Marine Corps Order 8310.3A establishes proced- 
ures whereby male enlisted Marines will retain and 
be responsible for a single M-1 Rifle for the longest 
period possible. This order applies to all male 
enlisted Marines serving with the Regular Establish- 
ment, including Reservists on extended active duty 
and six-month trainees on active duty for training. 


Basis for Retention 


Each male enlisted Marine will retain the M-1 
Rifle currently in his possession when transferred 
under any of the following conditions: 

1. When movement involves intra-post travel 
only. 

2. When travel is to be performed as a member 
of an organized troop draft. 

3. When travel is accomplished via government 
conveyance. 

4. When directed by commanders authorized to 
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Similarly, enlisted Marines transferred from the 
Security Forces or an FMF unit in the Hawaiian 
Area to an FMF unit in the Far East may be per- 
mitted to extend the latter tour up to a total of 36 
months on stations. 

Upon completion of these extended tours, re- 
assignment to another overseas station will not be 
made except in cases of extreme hardship. In all 
‘ases, the maximum combination of overseas tours 
and extensions will not exceed a total of five years 
continuous Overseas service. 


General Criteria 


Enlisted Marines who volunteer for reassignment 
from FMF units in the Far East to Security Forces, 
Pacific Area, or to an element of the FMF in the 
Hawaiian Area, and who are required or elect to 
commence a new 24-month tour of duty, may be 
granted leave in the United States to count as delay 
en route. Leave in the United States to count as 
delay en route may also be granted upon reassign- 
ment from the Security Forces, Pacifie Area or 
FMF units in the Hawaiian Area to FMF units in 
the Far East. 

In granting extensions, caution will have to be ex- 
ercised to ensure that overseas tour dates expire 
evenly thoughout the year. This is necessary in 
order to provide for concurrent travel of depend- 
ents and for the timely arrival of replacements 
overseas. 

In the case of officers assigned to the Hawaiian 
Area directly from an FMF activity in the Far East, 
the tour of duty normally will be 24 months on 
station, regardless of the length of tour completed 
in the Far East prior to arrival on station. 

Periods while in confinement, hospitalized as a 
result of own misconduct, or on temporary addi- 
tional duty in the United States in connection with 
a humanitarian problem, will not be counted as 
time served on the tour of duty, and the month of 
rotation will be adjusted accordingly. 


by Enlisted Marines 


issue travel orders, if considered necessary for the 
preservation of combat readiness. 


Inspections 


In addition to routine, daily inspection of rifles, 
specific inspections of rifles will be made by a com- 
missioned officer at the following times and the 
results of these inspections will be acknowledged by 
the individual concerned on the Record of Individ- 
ual Rifle (NAVMC 118(20)SD). 

1. Transferred or Joined. Rifles in the posses- 
sion of enlisted men will be inspected prior to trans- 
fer from, and upon joining a command. 

2. Semiannual. All M-1] Rifles in the possession 
of enlisted men will be inspected semiannually. 
These semiannual inspections will be accomplished 
according to schedules prepared by field activities 
regardless of the last issue/transfer/joined inspec- 
tion date as recorded in the service record book. 

END 
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TANK KILLER 


[continued from page 23] 


bers, they can hit simultaneously from 
both flanks and support each other 
while moving and reloading. 

Ground conditions are important be- 
cause they relate to one of the main 
limitations and criticisms of the M50; 
namely, backblast. There are two un- 
desirable features connected with re- 
coilless rifles, the danger to friendly 
troops from backblast and _ position- 
revealing dust clouds raised when firing 
on dry or barren ground. 

TM-93058 gives the safety limita- 
tions of the 106 backblast. The danger 
zone for personnel extends at least 100 
feet to the rear of the weapon and 
spreads out about 175 feet each side 
of the centerline of the weapon. This 
is for the single rifle firing. More recent 
tests for two-round salvos show the 
danger zone extends to the same rear- 
ward distance of 100 feet and covers a 
pie-shaped area approximately 55 de- 
grees on either side of the centerline. 
The safest place is alongside or inside 
the M50. If you should get caught in 





the danger zone, try to find a hole or 
depression in the ground. Otherwise, 
hit the deck facing away from the ve- 
hicle—fast. 

As for the dust clouds caused by 
firing, rapid and frequent movement is 
the only answer. 

Since the M50 does resemble a tank, 
the question has also come up as to its 
role in direct support of the infantry. 
The vehicle is not designed for spear- 
heading attacks but it can be used to 
support the riflemen by fire. Obviously 
it is vulnerable to enemy tank and AT 
weapons, but it makes an excellent 
direct-fire weapon. It can follow the 
attack closely, leap frogging to selected 
positions where it will be in hull de- 
filade and can deliver extremely ac- 
curate and destructive fire against 
bunkers, emplacements, pillboxes and 
troop concentrations at ranges around 
1500 yards. 

During the firing tests at Aberdeen, 
two of the Marines got 90 percent 
hits out of 20 rounds fired at a stat- 
ionary target at a range of 1500 yards. 
If the terrain gets too rough for the ve- 
hicle, the 106s can be dismounted in 
seconds and fired from a_ ground 
mount. Each vehicle has two such 
mounts which are carried by the com- 
pany. All six guns can be dismounted, 
and two are specifically designed to be 


dismounted and fired. These two carry 
the M92D elbow telescope in addition 
to the .50 caliber spotting rifle. Four 
of the 106s have the .50 caliber rifles 
and the remaining two have mounts 
for them. 

Tests were run with ground mounted 
106s at Aberdeen and attained the 
same accuracy achieved firing from the 
turret. (See box for results of ground 
tnount firing at moving targets.) 

If an M50 breaks down or is knocked 
out, the rifles can easily be saved. This 
not only increases the flexibility of the 
regimental AT weapons but also con- 
stitutes quite a savings in time and 
money. The 106 can be mounted in the 
jeep, Mighty Mite or mechanical mule 
if necessary. The Equipment Board is 
testing such arrangements for heli- 
copter transport at Quantico. 

Air delivery of the M50 is a bit more 
complicated, but two air drops at Fort 
Bragg have been made from the Lock- 
heed C-130. 

Regardless of its few shortcomings, 
the M50 is the hottest AT weapon in 
the world. No tank is safe within range 
of its guns and crews are easily and 
economically trained. Couple this with 
the fact that it is inexpensive to build 
and maintain, and you have the reason 
the Corps added it to its arsenal. END 
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CANNONEERS 


[continued from page 76] 


British 
hadn’t 


revealed by 
Experiment 


Bristol, it was 
records, and the 
fared much better. 

“Oh, the cannoneers have hairy ears!” 
the ribald old ditty goes, and never 
were there more rugged specimens than 
Moultrie’s hand-picked hearties. Strip- 
ped to the waist, streaming with sweat, 
the men of the gun crews were fighting 
it out with the British squadron while 
the rest of the American defense force 
could only listen. 

“Several of the officers, as well as 
myself, were smoking our pipes,” re- 
called Moultrie in his memoirs. “It 
being a very hot day, we were along 
the platform with grog in fire buckets, 
which we partook of very heartily; I 
never had a more agreeable draught. . 

It may be very easily conceived 
what heat and thirst a man must feel 
in this climate, to be upon a platform 
on the 28th June, amidst 20 or 30 
pieces of cannon in one continual blaze 
and roar; and clouds of smoke curling 
over his head for hours together.” 

The supply of authoritative Jamaica 
rum held out well, but a gunpowder 
shortage was felt just when victory 


YOU ...AD.I.? 


[continued from page 27] 


100. Anything above 50 adds to the 
student’s final class marking. Less than 
50 subtracts from it. 

A final mark of 70 percent— 1050 
points—or better is needed to graduate. 
Originally the marks were graded on a 
set standard but recently Capt. Mc- 
Closkey introduced the curve system 
of grading which will push some border- 
line students into the graduating por- 
tion of the class. This does not mean 
that the standards have been lowered 
but the captain feels that the new sys- 
tem will be fairer to all hands. 

Despite the Ribbon Creek incident 
and the subsequent revisions to the re- 
cruit training routine, the morale of 
the drill instructors is at an all-time 
high. They recognize their job as the 
rough duty that it is but they all know 
that the work they do is appreciated 
and that they are amply rewarded in 
material and intangible benefits. 

Technical Sergeant Walter (Red) 
Stipanovich is a typical example of the 
kind of Marine needed on the drill 
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seemed within grasp. At three o’clock 
Moultrie reduced his rate of fire to 10- 
minute intervals. Then came an 
anxious period in Charleston when the 
fort remained silent a full hour. 

Moultrie’s decision, he related, “‘was 
owing to the scarcity of powder which 
we had in the fort, and to a report 
that was brought me that the British 
troops were landed I ordered 
the guns to cease firing that we should 
reserve our powder for the musketry 
to defend ourselves against the land 
forces.” 

Lee became so alarmed that he di- 
rected Moultrie to spike his guns and 
retreat over the floating bridge if his 
ammunition was exhausted. But it was 
at this moment that Governor Rutledge 
made his decision. Placing his bets on 
Moultrie, he sent 700 pounds of powder 
to Fort Sullivan which would have 
been essential to the defense of the 
city if the British had attacked. 

This was the turning point. After 
the guns of the fort spoke up again 
with renewed vigor, the British bom- 
bardment gradually slackened and 
ceased altogether at sunset. In the hot 
Summer dusk the crippled ships “began 
to steal away,” according to a British 
account. “They made no piping, nor 
waited to heave their anchors, but 
slipped their cables.” 


Efforts to move the Actaeon failed 
and the crew left her in flames after 
escaping in longboats. The Bristol's 
111 killed and wounded and the 79 of 
the Experiment made up the bulk of 
the British casualties. Nor had the gun 
crews of Fort Sullivan got off lightly, 
in proportion to numbers, with 17 
killed and 20 wounded—most of them 
hit through the embrasures by frag- 
ments. 

The redcoats in their woolen uni- 
forms sweltered on the sands of Long 
Island for three more weeks while the 
ships were being repaired. Then the 
troops were embarked in _ transports 
and the squadron sailed to join the 
great British fleet preparing to attack 
New York. 

In its far-reaching strategic effects, 
the American victory was one of the 
most important of the war. More than 
two years were to pass before the 
King’s men ventured to disturb the 
three Southern states again. This re- 
sult was credited to the deadly aim 
of Moultrie and his cannoneers by the 
naval officer writing in the London 
newspaper: 

“Their artillery was surprisingly 
well served. It was slow but decisive 
indeed. . . . I can scarcely believe 
what I saw on that day — a day to 
me one of the most distressing of my 


life!” END 





fields of both the Recruit Depots and 
the way he feels about his job reflects 
the attitude of the majority of men 
who wear the campaign hat. 

“It’s a rough job but I’ll stay with it 
as long as they'll let me,” Red com- 
mented. “It’s a big satisfaction to see 
the change in a platoon of recruits and 
to know that you were primarily re- 
sponsible for that change. When they 
come here they hardly know their left 
foot from their right. When they go to 
outpost, they’re Marines.” 

Stipanovich has been on the field for 
more than a year. He was one of the 
first to volunteer when the original call 
went out for outstanding NCOs. At 
that time he was only four days from 
graduation at the Second Marine Divis- 
ion’s First Sergeant School. After a 
short talk with his regimental com- 
mander, Red packed his seabag and 
departed for Parris Island. But NCOs 
with his attitude are not plentiful. 

The latchstring is out for every Ma- 
rine in the Corps who considers himself 
outstanding. The next time you are 
quaffing cool ones in the club and 
sounding off as to how good a Marine 
you are, remember there is probably 
a job waiting for you at Parris Island 
or San Diego. If you are just shouting 





Brig. Gen. G. Shell, new CG 
of Pl's RCT, visited Capt. D. 
McCloskey, OIC of DI School 


down the rain barrel, you will be found 
out at Drill Instructor’s School and 
sent packing. But if you really have 
the gear—if you are as good as you 
say you are—then you will be a wel- 
come addition to that brotherhood of 
men who are pulling the hardest duty 
in the Marine Corps and liking it. 

END 
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PHOENIX 


[continued from page 47] 


after dark. Night compass marches, 
scouting and patrolling problems are 
staged across the 18-hole links, a block 
from the training center, at least once a 
month. 

For engineering training, there’s still 
a fabulous amount of Arizona desert 
that can be dug up without disturbing 
anyone or anything. Thus far, no am- 
bitious Reservist has tried to duplicate 
the big ditch 230 miles north of 
Phoenix. That was gouged countless 
years ago by the Colorado river and 
measures 218 miles long by 14 miles 
wide—and a mile deep. The Grand 
Canyon—according to Arizona’s auto 
license plates—is one of the state’s 
trademarks. Another is the giant sag- 
uaro cactus whose blossom is the state 
flower. The 9th steers its dozers clear 
of the saguaros when in the field. 

Four members of the staff—in- 
cluding Inspector-Instructor, Captain 
Charles D. Fay—are engineers. First 
Lieutenant James R. Hoesly, the as- 
sistant I-I, is an infantryman by trade, 
retraining in the engineer field. Master 
Sergeants Larry W. Bridges and 
Edward Terry and Technical Sergeant 
George E. Frazier are kept busy on 
Wednesday nights passing on their 
knowledge and know-how to the Re- 
servists through classes and demonstra- 
tions. For easier identification, I-I 
personnel wear undress blues on drill 
nights. Weekly activity opens and 
closes with muster in the drill hall. 
Time between follows a prepared train- 
ing schedule. 

The unit’s next door location to the 
high school hasn’t hurt enlistments—a 
dozen West Phoenix students have 
signed up, including two members of 
the mythical All-Arizona football 
squad—Lynn Saracino and Lawrence 
Walsh, center and tackle respectively, 
but both are Reserve privates on 
Wednesday evenings. 

The majority of the company is com- 
posed of youngsters — approximately 
120 high school students, and 18 col- 
legians who attend Arizona State Col- 
lege at Tempe. Newcomers receive a 
thorough indoctrination in the boot 
platoon guided by Staff Sergeant Nor- 
man Henry, Sergeant James C. Carter 
and Private First Class John Page. 
Henry and Carter have pulled four-year 
hitches in the regular Marine Corps— 
43 members of the company have 
served on active duty—and run a rigid 
recruit program. Length of time a new- 
comer spends under their surveillance 
depends on the individual’s adapta- 
bility and willingness to learn. 


— 


Although Master Sergeant Andy 
Walters, the company gunny, has al- 
most 18 years of combined Regular and 
Reserve time, there is a shortage of old 
timers in the company. However, there’s 
still plenty of spirit. The rifle and 
pistol team is an example of that. 
Against the Tucson Marine Reservists 
and six Navy organizations in the state, 
the 9th took the Commander Suey 
Trophy, the only two years it has been 
offered so far. 





Capt. Zuendel, SSgt. Henry, Pfc Roy 
J. Dean and MSgt. Walters currently 
comprise the team. When he was a 
young Marine in 1937, Andy completed 
an automotive technician’s course 
through the Marine Corps Institute. 
Today he has his own body and fender 
shop in Phoenix and has 10 people on 
his payroll. Credit, Andy claims, must 
go to the MCI schooling. 

Captain Charles T. Blaine, a Phoenix 


policeman, started firing with the 9th’s 
shooters in 1953, later switched to the 
police team. Now he meets his fellow 
Reservists in match competition. When 
he was on active duty, Blaine’s only 
firing was for record. He still shoots 
annually for requalification—and with 
excellent results. Thus far, he’s col- 
lected two handsome rifles and three 
certificates from Leatherneck. 

Company spirit probably reaches a 
peak when the annual Toys For Tots 
drive commences in November. Barrels 
placed at fire, gas and_ television 
stations, theaters and schools last year 
netted more than 17,000 gifts to bright- 
en Christmas for the underprivileged 
children of the area. Cooperation from 
the townspeople keeps the campaign 
alive all year—and keeps three friends 
of the unit busy. Messrs. Lough- 
borough, Kummer and Shannon rate a 
salute from the whole company for 
their endless efforts in patching broken 
items. 

The modesty with which members of 
the 9th Engineer Company view their 
accomplishments may be commendable, 
but to the interested observer and the 
citizens of Phoenix, the 9th is far above 
its self-opinioned “average.” END 
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By TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


N A WAY, the switch from 
fighter pilot to helicopter 
helmsman might be compar- 

able to turning an old warhorse cut to 

pasture. Master Sergeant Jack Pittman, 

Jr., though, doesn’t mind when the 

simile refers to him. He asked for the 

change, for a reason. The tall, affable 
flier from the Texas panhandle city of 

Amarillo is currently whirly-birding the 

new HOK 1 choppers belonging to 

Marine Observation Squadron Six, 

based at Camp Pendleton, California, 

but 14 years ago he was blasting enemy 

Zeros out of the skies over the northern 

Solomons. In a single mission, he shot 

down five of them. 

That action occurred over Bougain- 
ville on October 18, 1943. Guadalcanal 
had been secured and the Pacific cam- 
paign was moving northward, still a 
long way from the Japanese homeland, 
but the steam roller was picking up 
impetus. Enough, that the Japanese 
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Photo by SSgt. E. Hart, Jr. 


Fourteen years ago Pittman was blasting Zeros out of the sky over 
the Solomons. He flew 136 missions in WW II, 64 more over Korea 


sometimes were reluctant to leave the 
ground for a dogfight against the Amer- 
ican airmen, until the Marines evolved 
a plan they hoped would taunt the 
Japanese into the air. 

The day before Pittman’s big kill, 
Marine Fighter Squadron 221—of which 
he was a member—sent only four F4U- 
1 Corsairs on a sweep over the Kahili 
airdrome near Bougainville. Pittman 
was in the number four position on the 
flight. Tuned to the Japanese frequency, 
the Marines laid on the language in 
denouncing the enemy’s cowardice. The 
stunt worked and Zeros swarmed off 
the strip like flies. When they were 
airborne, they flew head-first into a 
surprise. Seemingly out of nowhere 
came the Black Sheep squadron, led by 
Major “Pappy” Boyington, top Marine 
ace. Twenty Zeros never made it back 
to their base that day. 

The next day, VMF-221 sent 16 
planes over the same area. Again the 
Japanese had to be coaxed, but they 
did come—25 Zeros, no doubt bent on 
revenging the previous day’s losses. 
Pittman was in the trailing division. 
When the enemy came, the Marines 


U-BIRD to WHIRLY-BIRD 


rolled over and began diving out of the 
sun. A burst of antiaircraft fire rocked 
his ship and Pittman had to drop out 
of the formation. 

“It left me out on my own for a 
few seconds,” Pittman recalled. “When 
I straightened out, there were the Zeros 
just below me, climbing in formation. 
I gunned my plane and went in.” 

The first burst caught a Zero dead 
and sent it down in flames. Pittman 
triggered his guns twice more in the 
next few seconds and scored both times. 
He had cut down the leader of the 
group and the pair behind him. Pitt- 
man made a pass at the far end of 
the formation and climbed upstairs to 
look over the situation. Down below 
him were 20 Zeros milling around as 
if trying to make up their minds who 
had the short straw. He solved their 
dilemma by taking a deep breath and 
plunging the Corsair into their midst. 

“TI got on the tail of one and followed 
him in a steep climb. When he twisted 
off, I caught him in my sights and let 
go a burst. Smoke poured out of his 
plane and he seemed to just slide 
away,” he said. 
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Photo by MSot. H. B. Wells 


Pittman became interested in helicopters after seeing them evacuate 
wounded Marines in Korea. He made the switch to ‘copters in 1952 


Jack headed home, “In a_ helluva 
hurry.” There were four Zeros on either 
side of him, and three more bearing 
down directly ahead. One started firing 
at him out of gun range and the Marine 
had his doubts about the outcome. He 
sent a stream of bullets into the belly 
of the Japanese plane just as the Zero 
pulled up over him and saw the enemy 
fade off trailing smoke as he went. 
Then Pittman began making knots for 
home in earnest. 

Four minutes of air combat had 
netted him five Zeros. And while he 
didn’t lose any hair over the episode 
at the moment, Pittman figures it de- 
finitely loosened the roots. “Ten years 
in a U-bird,” as he likes to call his 
Corsair time, have left. him slightly 
thinned out on top at 38 years. 

Pittman’s association with the Ma- 
rine Corps began when he enlisted in 
September, 1940. After boot camp, he 
joined Marine Aircraft Group Two at 
Ewa, in the Hawaiian Islands, as a 
rear gunner with Marine Bomber 
Squadron Two. The squadron was on 
Wake Island when the Japanese made 
their initial attack. Before they were 
pulled back to Midway, the squadron 
members got a taste of ground warfare, 


manning part of the beaches with .50- 
caliber machine guns from their air- 
planes. Civilian workers at Wake made 
tripods and ammo boxes for the emer- 
gency force. 

When a request was published for 
physically-qualified men above the rate 
of private to go to flight school, Pri- 
vate First Class Pittman put up his 
hand. At Pensacola, Florida, he re- 
ceived his wings on November 10, and 
reported to pre-operational school in 
Miami for fighter training in the old 
Brewster Buffalo. ‘And then,’ Jack 
says when speaking of a jaunt over- 
seas, “I went back to the war.” 

By March of 1943, the Wildcats of 
Two -twenty-one were flying local 
patrols and air strikes from Guadal. 
“Scrambled” to repulse an attack by a 
bunch of Zeros on April 1, Pittman 
bagged his first enemy plane when he 
picked a Japanese off his section 
leader’s tail. On the seventh, he nailed 
an Aichi 99 dive-bomber headed for 
Tulagi. Jack got jumped on that hop, 
counted 129 dents in his armor plate 
when he landed, but his fat kill earned 
for him another stripe—from staff to 
technical sergeant. He “flew” every 
stripe on the way up but jumped from 





tech to second lieutenant in June, the 
same month the squadron advanced to 
the then-new Corsairs. In August, he 
helped sink a midget sub, nine gun- 
boats and six float-type Zeros. Two 
months later came the memorable ace- 
in-one flight over Bougainville. 

The following month, the ace was in 
Cherry Point, North Carolina, putting 
future aces through the intricacies of 
fighter tactics. When an opportunity 
to go on a bond-selling tour in Texas 
was presented, the native son went— 
in his Corsair. Eighteen planes es- 
corted him from Dallas to Fort Worth. 
Pittman evidently had a good pitch; 
he helped raise an estimated three-and- 
a-half million dollars for the Fifth War 
Loan drive. 

“And then back to the war,” after 
more Cherry Point instructing, follow- 
ing the bond tour. He arrived in the 
Pacific in time for the Peleliu opera- 
tion, then flew air strikes against the 
enemy at Okinawa. Jack had a part 
in a couple of ‘firsts’ when he made 
an escort run with the first B-25s to 
bomb the Japanese homeland since the 
Doolittle raiders, and again when he 
participated in the first land-based 
fighter strike against the same area in 
June, 1954. When the war ended, he 
pulled occupation duty with Marine 
Aircraft Group 31 at Yokosuka. 

“Wanted to see the place that all the 
fighting was about,” he claimed. 

Pittman was a captain when his 
temporary commission was terminated 
in September, 1947. Reluctant to give 
up flying, he reverted to technical ser- 
geant, figuring it was a far cry from 
the Pfc status with which he had re- 
ported to flight school. 

When the Communists started their 
sneak assault against the Republic of 
Korea, Pittman was an instrument in- 
structor at Cherry Point. His battle 
cry—‘“back to the war’—sounded in 
August, 1951, when he joined the 
famed Checkerboard squadron—VMF- 
312—at K-1 airfield and began flying 
interdiction missions deep into enemy 
territory. The job had lousy hours for 
late sleepers—take off time was usually 
0330. The target—anything that moved. 
Each of the four planes on the hop 
carried a different payload—rockets, 
napalm, fragmentation bombs and de- 
molition bombs. They were ready for 
anything. One night while tooling 
along more than 100 miles beyond the 
bomb line, Pittman caught sight of 
four trucks barreling down a hillside. 
He went in alone, on the extreme right 
of the quartet, but the trucks disap- 
peared behind a curve as he was diving. 
They were trailed by a tree. 

“At least it looked like a _ tree,” 
Pittman explained. ‘Had _ branches 
sticking out all over. It was moving, 
so I let go.” (continued on page 85) 
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WHIRLY-BIRD 


[continued from page 83] 





Just before the “tree” went flying 
over an 800-foot cliff, Jack was close 
enough to discern that his target of 
opportunity had been a three-wheeled 
motorcycle! 

Pittman passed the word to the 
others that he had a “Party going.” 
Four Red trucks were quickly de- 
stroyed. 

After test pilot duty at Itami, Pitt- 
man got in a few more licks at the 
enemy before heading Stateside. 

“On one hop, flying close support for 
the kids, I got a peek at a tiny Bell 
copter pulling the wounded back to the 
rear,” he said. “Guess I started think- 
ing. Anyhow, my mind stuck on the 
thought that . . . if I got into heli- 
copters, I could start saving the kids.” 

He’d been flying U-birds so long— 
more than 2100 hours during which he 
racked up 136 missions in War II and 
64 more in Korea—that jets didn’t ap- 


peal to him. There wasn’t enough fly- 
ing to go around while working as a 
line chief at the Aircraft, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific, pool at El Toro, near 
Santa Ana, California, and the heli- 
copter idea was still in his head. In 
September, 1952, Pittman was at Elly- 
son Field, Pensacola, for helicopter 
training. 

“Ten years later, I was back where 
I'd started,” he remarked. 

But after 10 years in a U-bird, Jack 
Pittman was in a whirly-bird. He had 
company. Jack estimated that there 
are about 20 enlisted pilots squiring 
helicopters throughout the Marine 
Corps. While flying choppers with Ma- 
rine Helicopter Squadron 361 at Santa 
Ana, he piloted ground-pounders from 
ship to shore in numerous vertical 
envelopment maneuvers as the Marine 
Corps continued to perfect its New 
Doctrine. Marine Aircraft Group 16, of 
which Pittman’s squadron was a unit, 
went overseas but this time Jack 
couldn’t say afterwards that he went 
back to the war. 

“They heard I was coming back, 
though, and quit three days before I 


got there,” he said. 

Trouble was popping up elsewhere 
and the flying sergeant had a hand in 
saving more than a few lives from 
Communist oppression when he piloted 
one of the three HRS Sikorsky chop- 
pers sent to Haifong on the Red River 
delta of Indo-China to aid in the 
evacuation of refugees. 

The humanitarian mission was a 
burden on the planes and Pittman re- 
turned to Japan when his ship was 
cannibalized to keep the other two 
operating. Not, however, before thou- 
sands of people had been helped to 
freedom. 

Last October, MSgt. Pittman re- 
enlisted for six more years. When he 
gets his 30 years of service, the six- 
foot-two veteran plans to put some 
money into the purchase of a trailer, 
and with his wife, Pat, roam the coun- 
try leisurely. 

When that day arrives, the dying 
breed—the enlisted Naval Aviation 
Pilots whose numbers’ have _ been 
dwindling since the end of War II— 
will be losing the services of a colorful 
and talented member. END 





GLOBE, ANCHOR 
AND SADDLE 


[continued from page 41] 


My Marines had procured some 
long powder fuses and secured them 
to our horses’ reins in a dangling 
fashion. Lit just before the charge, 
the spluttering fuses struck terror 
into the hapless British as we rode 
them down. They thought we were 
carrying bombs! 

A breeze providentially lifted the 
pall of smoke overhanging the 
battlefield and we saw Tarleton’s 
Legion thundering down upon us. 
Washington grasped the situation 
immediately. His trumpeter sounded 
“Reform” and “Right Wheel.” 

John, my friend, you should have 
seen those Marines of mine execute 
the commands. As if they had been 
born to the saddle they regrouped 
and wheeled. This maneuver placed 
us directly in the path of Tarleton’s 
Legion storming straight at us, sab- 
ers flashing. It was not exactly a 
comfortable place to be. I thought 
longingly of the quarterdeck of the 
Lexington! 


Washington then sounded “Left 
Wheel” and “Charge.” Your trained 
mind can see at once what hap- 
pened, friend John. Washington’s 
incredible maneuver caught Tarle- 
ton napping and we smashed savage- 
ly into his flank. The carnage was 
terrible. Again Washington sounded 
“Reform” — “About” — “Charge!” 
and we smashed them again, what 
was left of them. Sabers rose and 
fell in bloody arcs as we cut and 
slashed our way through them. 
Above the din of clashing sabers 
and the screams of wounded men 
and horses I could hear my Sergeant 
Hanshaw bellowing “On Marines— 
Sink the Lobsterbacks!” and “On 
Marines —- Scuttle the Redcoats!” 
Never was I more proud of being 
a Marine than in that fury of clash- 
ing steel and thundering hooves. 

It was soon over. How many we 
killed or wounded cannot be reck- 
oned due to the heat of battle and 
rapidity of maneuver; but it should 
prove to the Honble. Gentlemen of 
the Congress that Marines can adapt 
themselves to any type of warfare. 

You surely know, friend John, 
that first, last, and always my heart 
will remain with the Marines. I can- 
not now fight physically with them 


but I shall continue to fight for them 
with my quill until my hand is stilled 
by death. 

Who knows what great tribula- 
tions lie ahead of our newborn coun- 
try? 

We will need all kinds of strong 
men and women to shape its des- 
tiny. We have a great continent to 
explore and develop. In the van 
must march those men whose parti- 
cular qualities go to make up the 
true Marine. Neither Soldiers nor 
Sailors—but skilled in the arts of 
both. Fighting Men! 

Congress cannot disband the Ma- 
rines. Instead, they must recruit 
more. They must train them to fight 
ashore and afloat, afoot and ahorse 
—Yea, they must learn to fight even 
from that fantastic contraption re- 
ported to me by a traveller newly 
returned from France. That contriv- 
ance which, they say, unbelievably 
ascends into the skies! The French 
call it a balloon. 

No. No, my dear friend, we can- 
not disband the Marines. We must 
expand them! 

As Ever, your obt. ser. 
Jonathan Wright 
Lieutenant, Continental 


Marines. 
END 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important Phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
MASTER SERGEANTS 
ALKIRE, Sidney a (2771) istMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDieg 
— Billy L (Ola!) MB NS Guan- 
tanamo to 2dMarDiv 
ANDERSON, Eugene R (6441) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
a John D (0241) AirF MF Pac te 
s&S Bn Camp HM Smith Oah 
BAILEY, = ge a A soon MCS “avant 
to MB NTC GL 
BELL, Franklin (esta) istMAW to MC- 
AS El Toro 
BELL, Leon (6727) MAD NATTC Jax 
to MARTD MARTC NAS Olathe Kans 
Roland K (3411) 3dMarDiv 


istMAW to 


BEUTLER, Frank A (3071) MAD NAT- 
TC Jax to MCAS El Toro FFT 


BIEDERMAN, Frederick L (6481) Ist- 
MAW to MCAF New River 

BINKLEY, Arthur B (1169) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv 

BLUE, Joseph R (0141) 27thSplinfCo 
Columbus O to 2dMarDiv 

BRITTON. Irving E (6611) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

eo Jr., Russell D (2543) 


ARTD MARTC NAS Glenview II! to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
Jessie E (3371) 2dMarDiv to 


(4131) MCB CamLej 
to Kanoeohe -Ba 


y 
BURNETT, Robert E (014i) MD USS 
Ticonderoga to MD USS Boston 
CARNEY, William J (0751) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB 29 Paims 
CLARK, Russell P (5711) MCB CamPen 
to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 
(0369) 


HQMC % 
BRUCE, Elvin A 


COMMONS, Horace J FMFPac 
to istMarDiv 

CRIBB, Samuel E (2771) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 

CROCKER, William H (3049) MCSC 
Barstow to IstMarDiv 

CUNNINGHAM, James H (0141) MD 


USS Antietam to MB NAS Quonset Pt 


RI 
CUTRIGHT, John W (0369) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCSFA SFran 


CVETKO Louis (6412) tstMAW_ to 
MCAS CherPt 
DAWSON, George A_ (3049) 3dMarDiv 


DELANEY, William B (0369) HQMC to 
MCS Quant 

DELESHA, LaVern L (3311) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS pt 

DINNAN Jr. aym w 
MARTD MARTC™ NAS. "Olathe to MCAS 
El Toro FFT 

DONOVAN, Samuel H (0369) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MarPac SFran 

DUFFY, Henry L (0141) MCAS CherPt 
to MB NB Guantanamo Bay 


DUFFY, Joseph J (0369) FMFPac to 
istMarDiv 

DUNCAVAGE. Anthony (0369) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 
DURHAM iJIr., George D (5547) MB 
WashDC to MarPac SFran 
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EBERT, Willard L (3537) 4th MCRRD 
Phila to ForTrps CamLej 

EGBERT, Samuel W (0811) MCB Cam- 
Pen to IstMarDiv 

ENGHOLDT, Thomas H (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to MB Lake MeadB Las Vegas 

ENRIGHT, George J (7041) IstMAW to 
NB NorVa 

ERVIN, Stuart W sed AirFMFPac to 
MCB CamPen F 

EVANS, George F (ox, MCB CamPen 
to MCAS El Tor 

a Kenneth @ G2) MCB CamLej 

HQMC 


FARRELL. Raymond (0141) MB NS 
Bermuda to 2dWpnsBn Kansas City 
FISHER, Russell E (6441) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

FORREST Jr., Thomas W (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRDep PI 

FOSTER, Larrabee F (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB Ca 

FULLER, ioumea E (6431) MAD NAT- 
TC Jax to MCAS Ei Toro FF 

GAL, Paul P (6651) IstMAW to MB 
NAS NAMTC Pt Mugu Calif 

GEYER, George W (6413) tstMAW to 
— MARTC NAS Grosse _ Ile 


Mic 
GILLIS, Wallace C (1391) IstMarDiv to 


GLEASON, John E (3071) FMFLant to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

GRAY, Edgar M (3049) MB NavFor 
Marianas Guam to MCSC Albany 

GRAZMA Jr., Casimer (2731) MAD NA- 
ae Pt Mugu Calif to MCAS Eo Toro 


GREEN, George W_ (3049) I2th MCRRD 
SFran to MCSC Barstow 

GULATH, Edwin R (3049) MB NAD 
Crane Ind to IstMarDiv 

GUSTAFSON, Robert W (6621) IstMAW 

to NAAS Edenton 


HAAG, ——- E (3537) IstMarBrig to 


MCAS CherP 
HALL, Charles E (7041) IstMAW to 
MCAS 


HANCOCK, Donald H (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dAWBtry Canton Ohio 


HARMON, Elwood L (2561) MCAS 
Miami to MCB CamPen 
HAWKINS, Vernon C (6413) MCAS 


Kaneohe to MCAS CherPt 

HEALY Jr., Philip N (0231) 3dMarDiv 
to tstMarDiv 

HEATH, James C (0141) [5thinfBn 
Pearl Harbor to NS Treasis Sfran 

HEIMRICK, Leroy E (6613) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

HOFFMAN, Kenneth J (2529) Mar- 
CommDet USS Eldorado to MCS Quant 

HOGEVEEN, Henry (0369) 3rdMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

HOSEA Jr., Nathaniel R (2771) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps 29 Paims 

HOSMAN, Cleatiss D (0141) 5th MCR- 
RD WashDC to MB NAS Memphis 

HOUSTON, Jack D istSupCo 
Charlottesville WVa to MCB CamPen 

HOUSTON, Vernon A (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

HOWARD, Claude D (1841) MCSC Al- 
bany to 2dMarDiv 

HOWARD, Joseph A (7041) IstMAW to 
istMarBrig 

HUFF, John E (3049) HQMC to MarPac 
SFran 

HURD, Arthur O (0141) tstMarBrig to 
MB NAS Miramar SDiego 


JEFFRA,, Ignatius J (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MB Cc orVa 

JENKINS, Charles P (1379) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Paims 

JOHNSON, Darrell K (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 

roy — 9 (6731) IstMAW to 

ro 
JUDICE, Charles L (3411) HQMC to 


MCB CamPen FFT 
KADIA, Mike P (1811) 3rdMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
KIGGINS, Joseph R (0141) 4th MCRRD 
to MCAS CherPt 
KING, ag R (0369) 2dMarDiv to MB 
NB Bkly 
KINMAN, "Harold J (0141) MCS Quant 
to NAAS Edenton 
KINSLOW III, Frank J (0811) MB Fit- 
Acts Yokosuka to ForTrps CamLej 
KNEPPER, ‘oo E (0231) 3d MarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 
KNOTT, Wayne K (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
3dinfBn St Louis 
ey Pacer ard D (0161) 3dMarDiv to 
KRIEGMONT, Jacob (3049) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MB NavFor Marianas Guam 
KUTSCH, Alfred O (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
LAMBERT, Wilson H (6621) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 
istMAW to 


wey — J (6441) 
MB Was 

aren Paul ow (0231) FMFPac to Ist- 

LIVELSBERGER, Charles ‘‘K’’ (0369) 
istMarDiv to MarPac SFran 


LLOYD, Eli_J (6613) IstMarBrig to 
MAD NATTC Memphi 


LONG, Donald R (0369) istMarDiv to 
MB NB Pearl Harbor 
LUCKADO, James B (0899) MARTD 


— bad NAS Grosse tie Mich to 2d- 
ar 
LUNCH, Fred -q (0141) HQMC to For- 
Trps 29 Palm 
ry gt Philip K (6481) IstMAW to 
MCAF New River 


MASSEY, go L (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS El} Tor 

TF Robert E (6441) IstMAW to 
MAD TTC Memphis 

MAYERCIN. William P (6811) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to MCAS Miami 
MAYFIELD, Hartcell E (1381) MCB 
CamLej to MB WashDC 

MC COLLUM, Dery! L (3516) MCB 


CamPen to MarCorColdWeaTraCen 
Bridgeport Calif 

MC CORMICK, William H (0369) 3d- 
MarDiv to MCRDep SDiego 

MC DONALD, leary - (6412) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS Miam 

MC ENESPY, Harold ‘Ww (3049) MCAS 
Miami to MC 

MC INTOSH, Charles H (1379) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRDep PI 

~ LAUGHLIN, Thomas M (6481) Ist- 

MAW to MAD NATTC Memphis 
MERRILL, James S (3516) MCB Cam- 


MIDDLETON, Eulie L (337!) MCB 
CamLej to HQMC 

MILLER, Norman G (6412) MAD NAT- 
TC Memphis to MCAS CherPt 

MILLER, Robert L (6727) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

MILLER, Vance (3516) istMAW to For- 
Trps CamLej 


MITCHELL, Edward C (6412) IstMAW 
NA 


to MARTD MARTC S Minneapolis 
MITCHELL, Harold C (0231) istMar- 

Brig to MCAS CherPt 
MONTRUCCHIO, Alfred G (1831) 3d- 

MarDiv to IstMarDiv 

ORAN, Geraldine M (0141) MCRDep 

SDiego to MCAS El Toro 
MORAWCZNSKI, Frederick J (3049) 


MB NS Argentia NF to 2ndMarDiv 
MORTIMER, Walter F (6481) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
we arte ae A (6613) istMAW to MAD 


Memphis 
MOUG, apt a oe MCB oie 
to MARTD TC NAS Oaklan 


MURRY, Melvin. f (2529) ntMarDiv to 
n 
Lawrence H (6431) IstMAW 
MCAS CherPt 


NEWBERN, Richard L eo istMAW 
to MAD NATTC Memp 

OLSON, Jack R (6761) air FMFPac to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

PACHECO, Raymond L_ (3049) MCSC 
Albany to MCAF New River 

PERRY, Joseph A (1169) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS El Toro FF 

PETERS, Ora V (1871) HQMC to For- 
Trps CamLej 

PETHICK, Raymond W (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to MCB CamLej 

PFISTNER, James G (2773) MCRDep 
ery to IstMarDiv 

PLUMMER, Nathan S (0369) MB NRC 


NorVa to MCRDep PI 
a tee E (3516) HQMC to MC- 
POWERS, Ishmael (0369) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to MCRDep 
PRECHT, William F (3049) FMFPac to 
MCB CamPen 
RAMSEY, Warren G (2771) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps FMFLant 
RAU, Raymond C (0141) ItstMarDiv to 
istCommBn Alameda Calif 
= Will C (6461) 24MAW to MCAS 
Toro FFT 
REILLY John E at MD NavActs 
London to 29 Palm 
RIX, Clifford A (0761) MCRDep PI to 
ForTrps CamLej , 
ROGERS, William A (3411) IstMarBrig 
N ton 
David B (6431) IstMAW to 
D NATTC Jax 
ae tag Frederick J (3049) AirFMFPac 
NAD Hawthorne Nev 


SCHNEIBEL, pet (6641) MCS 
Quant to tstMarBri 

SCHWARZMEIER Sw a G (1841) 
3dMarDiv to istMa 

SHARPTON, Owen wv (2311) 2d Mar Div 
to MCAS Miami 

SHEPHERD, Findley (0141) 3rdMarDiv 


to MCAS El Toro 


eee tee, M (6431) IstMAW 
AS T 
SLACK, Harold G (6441) IstMAW to 
MC herPt 


SLEUTEL, George R (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to 2d155mmGunBtry Eugene Ore 

SOLIS, Willis (3049) FMFLant te MCAS 
Ei Toro FFT 

ag nr oo B (6412) IstMAW to 

STALLINGS. Paul L vg A MCSC Al- 

CB CamPen FFT 

STANISLONIS: Joseph W (0811) MAR- 
TD MARTC NAS Jax to ForTrps 
CamLej 

STEPHENS, Robert E (3049) MB NB 
Phila to 7thSpliinfCo Louisville Ky 

STIEB, Joseph E (3049) MCSC Albany 


to HQMC 

STILING, Robert A (6431) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt : 

STONE, Joseph H (1831) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

STURGIS, Richard co. (2771) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FF j 

STUTTS, Lawrence F T6413) istMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 

TABBUT, ante D (0141) MCB Cam- 


Pen to MB NB Pearl Harbor 

TAPP, Clarence E (6727) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

TAYLOR, (0141) MB_ NS 


Lionel T 
MB NS Treas Is SFran 

TIPPIE, Charles W (6611) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 


TONEY, Ollie J ane istMarBrig to 

ForTrps 29 Palm ‘ 
TURNAGE, Grady H (1811) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 


TUTOR, Hubert L (1169) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to IstMarBrig 
TY MCAS 


SON, William mo 
Kaneohe Bay to r 

UDELL, Charles D M3590) istMarDiv to 
MCAF Santa Ana Calif 

VAN BUSKIRK, George M (9848) 3d- 
MarDiv to ForTrps 29 Palms 

VAUGHAN, Shadrach T (2771) MCRDep 
Pi to MCRDep SDiego : 

WAGONER, George L (3049) istMarDiv 
to MB NAD Crane Ind 

WALLER, Clyde R (3049) MB NavMag 
Port Chicago Calif to MCB CamPen 


FFT 

WARWICK, Francis 4 (1831) 
FMFLant to MCRD ! 

WATKINS, Ralph H “(3537) 6th MCR- 
RD Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 

WEMYSS, Paul (2529) MCRDep SDiego 
to MarCommDet USS Eldorado 

WHITAKER, Harold W (6811) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 

WHITELEY, Kenneth M (6711) MCAS 
Kaneohe to MCAF Santa Ana 

WICHA, Jack M (0369) FMFPac to 
istMarDiv 

WILLIAMSON, John S (3049) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

WINN, William K (0399) MB NB New- 
port RI to MCB CamPen FFT 

WOODWARD, Jerome S (0751) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB 29 Palms 


ForTrps 





ae 








PRATER SIGE HE OE TAIL I 


interes 





2) IstMAw 
finneapolis 
4) istMar- 


(1831) 3d- 
) MCRDep 
|) IstMAWw 
W to MAD 
B CamPen 
{MarDiv to 
) IstMAW 
) IstMAW 
'MFPac to 
49) MCSC 
‘B CamLej 
iC to For- 
3d MarDiv 
MCRDep 
MB NRC 
IC to MC- 
1 MCRRD 
MFPac to 
3dMarDiv 
MarDiv to 
to MCAS 
| NavActs 
ep PI to 


asec 


stMarBrig 
tMAW to 





irF MF Pac 
11) MCS 
G (1841) é 
2d Mar Div 
rd MarDiv 





IstMAW 
MAW to 
3d Mar Div 
Jre 

to MCAS | 
MAW to ; 
CSC Al- 


|) MAR. é 
ForTrps 2 


MB NB 
e K 

, Albany 
MAW to 


ac * Pes 


arDiv to 
dMarDiv 
{Mar Brig 
B Cam- 
AAW to 


Brig to 
1MarDiv 
MCRRD 
MCAS 
rDiv to ' 
48) 3d- 
iCRDep 
‘Mar Div 


NavMag 
Dam Pen 


ForTrps 
MCR- 
SDiego 
stMAW 
MCAS 
ac to 
MC to 

New- 


CRDep 


& 





WOOLDRIDGE, Hr pty (3000) istMar- 
Brig to MCS CamLej 
weer, — "R (6481) IstMAW to 


Tor 
YARNELL, Earnest 8B ane MCB Cam- 
B CamPen FFT 


Lej to MC 
zYDOWICZ, Bernard 5 (1841) MCS 


Quant to 2dMarDiv 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
am. Ralph R_ (3049) MCAS Kaneohe 
MCAS CherPt 
ADAMS, Genres D (6431) IstMAW to 
MAD NATT ax 
Absit, a E (0161) 3dMarDiv to 
MC 
AGNEW, Donald A (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
iathSplintCo Jersey City 
AGU pe Ernest M (6441) — to 
MART MARTC NAS NOrin 


ALLEY + Denzel D (6412) ‘istMAW 
to 24MAW 
en ae, Donald R_ (0369) 9th 


CRRD Chicago to MCB CamPen FFT 
ARMSTRONG Jr., Allan G (2336) MCSC 
Barstow to MCAS El Toro 
ARMSTRONG, Robert H (0369) MCB 
CamPen to MarCorColdWeaTraCen 
Bridgeport Calif 
AR 


OCHA, — (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS Mia 
BAIN, Delbert A (6441) IistMAW to 


MCAS M 
BAKER, lames ae "aaa FMF- 
Lant to MCRDep SDie 


BAK = J — J (6431) IstMAW to 
MC 
BALFOUR. Ira Pete D (0369) 2dMarDiv 


to MB Wa 

BANE, Rohert A (3516) MCRDep SDiego 
to istMarDiv 

BEAGLE, Kenneth £ Bg MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS El FFT 

BEARD, Dale G v 6613) istMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Anacostia Wash- 


oc 
BENANTI, 


Report F (3049) MCAS 
Miami to MCAS El Toro FFT 
BENNETT, Junior (0369) MB NSubB 


NLondon Conn to MarCorComp Nav- 
AdvGru Korea 

BERNHAGEN, Ronald P gi Air- 
FMFPac to MCAS El Toro FFT 

BILES, Leroy C (3371) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep Pl 

BLAND, ee A (0231) AirFMFPac to 
MCB CamP ret 

BOSWELL, Ralph J (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MB NAS Alameda 

BOUDROW, Wallace A igh MB NB 
Boston to ForTrps Cam 


BRENNAN, Donald D (0369) 2dMAW 
to MB NAS ‘we Japan 

BROOKS, aul E (1841) MCRDep 
SDiego to ForTrps 29 Palms 

BROWNELL, Renchford R (2131) For- 
Trps FMFPac to MCS Quant 

BRUMFIELD, Allen G (0369) MCB 


CamLej to MB WashDC 
ee a Francis tga 2dEngr- 


Co Lynn Mass to 2dMarDiv 

sg ge Jeat oo 71) FMFLant to 
AS El Toro FF 

BURKE, — A Ua7ty istMarDiv to 

MCRDep 

BUSH, Reyward L (3516) HQMC to 

MCB Cam 

BUZAN, ‘Donald tL peste MCRDep 

SDiego to MarPac SFra 

CAIN, Jerry ™M (3049) cancun 

Louisville to MCSC Alba 

CANDELARIO Jr., Emilio (3049) 2d- 


MarDiv to MCS Qua 

CARLSON, Edward J 11369) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCB CamPen FFT 

CARPENTER, Bedford L (6431) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS CherPt 

CARPENTER, Claude by (3000) {stMar- 
Div to MCAS El Tor 

CHAMBERS, Arlie J (3516) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

CHARLEY, Douglas L (6412) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS El Toro 

T 


CHRISMAN, Dannie M (6413) IstMAW 
to CAS CherPt 

CLEAVELAND, Ray D (6661) IstMar- 
Brig to NAAS Edenton NC 

CLEMENTS, James W (6641) 2dMAW 
to MCS Quant i 

COLE, William T (0369) MCB CamLej 
to MB WashDC 

COLVILLE, Erwin H (3371) MB NAD 
Earle NJ to MB NB Subic Bay Luzon 


COOPER, Clifford 3 (3049) —s FitActs 
erPt 
ake RS (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAF New 
=. ae L Fea13) istMAW to MCAS 
cox. Loy G (1871) 3dMarDiv to tstMar- 


CREAGER, “gy s at MCB Cam- 


Pen to MCB 2 

——, a i516). "FMF Lant to MCB 
CamP a 

CYRAN, " Michael P (6611) AirFMFPac 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 

DALE, Dewey N (0369) HQMC to 2d- 
MarDiv 

DEEGAN Jr., George F (6461) NAAS 
Edenton to MCAS El Toro FFT 
DEERING, James H (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to 9th MCRRD Chicago 


DELUCA Jr., Michael (2771) NavPhibB 
LCreek NorVa to MCRDep SDiego 
DENCY, John (1811) MB NB Pearl Har- 

bor to 2dMarDiv 
DENGER, Elroy B sag 
SDiego to MCAS El Toro 
DE PREKER, Peter L ani MCRDep 
oan = ee . 
averne 413) HQM 
MAD NATTC I ‘ oo 


MCRDep 
rv 


ee 


DORLAND, Clinton H (3537) HQMC to 
Levey Miami 
DOUGHTON, parton P (0761) ForTrps 


FMFPac to HQMC 

DRIVER, Ollie J (3516) tstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

DUDLEY, Charies G (3516) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

DUNIHO, James A (6511) 
MCAS CherPt 

— ER Jr., Hubert E (6715) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Olathe 


ae Clorus (6461) IstMAW to 
NAAS Edenton 

caer Edward (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 


er 
gh Arnold N (0141) MCS Quant 
QmMc 


oH 
ERICKSON, Arnold J (6413) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS CherPt 


eee rey William F (6741) IstMAW 
o MCAF New River 
EVANOFF, — J (0369) IstMarBrig 
to MCB Cam 
2 a "6 (1811) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
FAULKNER, aoe O (6511) IstMAW 
to NAAS Ede 
FIELDING, poy "M (1371) 3dMarDiv 
to tstMarDiv 
FREY, Theodore C (6441) IstMAW to 


MARTD MARTC NAS Grosse Ile Mich 
FUTRELL, = A (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to MCS Qua 
(6441) IstMAW to 


GADOw, doin i 
NAAS Eden 

GALLAHER, "Wiltiam (0849) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MarPac SFran 

—s William | (1374) MCB CamLej 

MCB CamPen FFT 

GAUDET. Vernard J (0141) 74thSplinf- 
Co a Ohio to MCAS CherPt 

GEARING, William A (6611) IstMAW 
to MCAF New River 

GELFMAN, Harold R (2771) 3dMarDiv 
to MB NTC GLakes 

GIBSON, Robert J (3049) MarCorCold- 
ba oo Bridgeport to MCRDep 


GIFFORD, Charles P (3049) ForTrps 
FMFLant to tstSplinfCo Burlington Vt 


a t+ Jo i F (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
ore Tas Ls (6481) IstMAW to 


MCAF New Riv 
aoete, Arthur H (1169) istMarBrig to 


arDiv 
GOODALL. Elbert R_ (3049) I3thSplinfCo 
Austin to MCSC Barstow 
GORMAN, John J (0800) MCS Quant to 
MCB 29 Palms 
GOULART, Louis E (1871) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MarCorComp NavAdvGru Korea 
GREEN, John E (0369) CamLej to MB 


WashDC 

GREER, Allen J (0369) HQMC to Ist- 
Mar Div 

GRIFFITH, Robert S (3516) 2d75mm- 


AAABn Indianapolis te MCAS CherPt 

GRZESKOWIAK, Francis (2511) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps 29 Palms 

GURNEY, Henry E oo MCSC Albany 
to MAD NATTC J 

HALL, James M 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 

HAMPTON, James A (6413) MAD NAT- 
TC Memphis to MCAS El Toro 


HANES Sr., Raymond F (0141) MCB 
CamLej to HQ 

HANSEN, Lyle G (6611) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 


HARDMAN, James W (463!) MCB Cam- 
Pen to H&S Bn FMFPac Oahu 
William E 


HAYES, Robert (3045) MB NS Treas Is 
SFran to istAirDeiCo San Jose Calif 
HERMISTON, William J (0231) IstMar- 
». MCAS Miami to 
HILTON, Richard G (3049) MB WashDC 

to MCAS El Toro FFT 

HINERMAN, Margaret P (3441) MCAS 
3dMarDiv to 
HOLLUMS, Melvin a 69) MD USS 
istMarBrig to 
(6413) 
ee Jr., Lawrence J (3516) Ist- 


MAW to MCB Ca 
HUDSON, Richard = *(2561) 3dMarDiv 


to IstMarBrig 


istMarBrig 


ee William G (6413) IstMAW to 
JENKINS, James E (0141) 5th MCRRD 


Wash DC to MCAS El Toro 


Bh eee og Ivan G (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
JONES, Edwin J (i811) 3dMarDiv to 


istMar Div 
ONES, George W (6413) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAS CherPt 
KAMINSK]I, Thaddeus es 2dMar Div 
to NS Treas Is SFra 
arog oe 4" (1379) 3dMarDiv 


KEISTER, Shahn R (0369) itstMarBrig 
to MCRDep Pi 

KELLOGG, enna K (6431) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Jax 

KELLOGG, Raymond. H (0369) MCB 
CamPen to MarCorColdWeaTraCen 


Bridgeport 

KERSEE, Henry R (1833) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

KING, James E (2311) MCS Quant to 


FFT 
KINOSH, Jchn (1369) IstMCRRD Gar- 
den City NY to MCB CamPen FFT 
KIPICK, Mike (1861) ForTrps to MB 
WashDC 


TURN PAGE 


IstMAW to 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


KIVETT Jr., Alfred J (3049) MCB Cam- 
Lej to M “S Quant 

KLAUSER, Jose . (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAF New Rive 


KNIGHT, Robert E (3071) MCSC Albany 
to MB NorVa 


KOURY, Moses M (6481) IstMAW to 
MCAF New River 
KOZLOWSKI, Daniel J (0369) MCB 


CamPen to MCRDep SDiego 
LAKIN, Charles D (0369) MD USS New- 
port News to MCB CamLej 
LANDACRE, Earl E (0849) istANGLICO 


to MCRDep Pi 
LANE, James H (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
LARRICK, Lynn H (3211) Sth MCRRD 
Chicago to 2dMarDiv 
LAZORE, William (0811) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
LE BLANC, Joseph G (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 
——— Evariste A (1379) MCRDep PI 
HQMC 
LEKITES Jr., Horace D (0141) MCS 


Quant to MARTD MARTC NAS Floyd 
Bennet Fid Bklyn 


eae Anthony M_ (0i41) 
CS Quant to HQMC 
LIGHTBOUR NE, Jose A_ (0369) MCB 


CamPen to MCRDep SDiego 
LINEBERGER, Robert (6441) MAD NA- 
TTC Memphis to MCAS CherPt 


LITCHFORD, Floyd C (0369) MB NS 
Adak Al to IstMarDiv 
LOMBARD, Richard L (3049) MCB 


CamLej to 2dEngrCo Lynn Mass 

LUDINGTON, — O (6413) istMAW 
to MCAS El Tor 

LUSSIER, (6431) IstMAW to 
MCAS E 

MACFARLANE, Lloyd S (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAS El Toro 

MAISCH, Floyd M (0141) MarCommDet 
USS Eldorado to MARTD MARTC 
NAS Dallas 

MARKWELL, Henry W_ (3411) MCSC 
Barstow to MCRDep SDiego 

MARIOTTI, Joe (0369) MCRDep PI to 
HQMC 


MARTIN Jr., Bose L (6711) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MCAS Kaneohe 
(1833) 


Jean A 
1 Toro 


MARTIN, Earl K 12th MCRRD 
SFran to tstMarDiv 
MARTIN, Ronald L (2529) MCRDep 


SDiego to istMarDiv 

MASON, Albert J (3371) MCSFA SFran 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC CARTHY Jr., Alexander F (7041) 
istMAW to MARTD MARTC NAS Los 
Alamos LBeach 


MC DANIEL, nee J (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCS Qua 

MC ELVEEN, ie V (3371) MCRDep 
PI to MCAS El Toro 

MC FARLAND, Allan - clan MB NB 
Bremerton to MCB Ca 

MC GUIRE, Albert C rit AirFMFPac 
to istMarBrig 


MC GUIRE, Donald E (2336) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to tstMarDiv 
MC SPARRIN, William J (3537) MB 


NB Phila to MCB CamPen FFT 

MENIZ, Antone (0141) 6th MCRRD At- 
lanta to MCB CamLej 

MUNNELLY, William J (6700) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS CherPt 

NELSON, Sylvester J (0369) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCRDep SDiego 

O'BRIEN, Robert R (3371) 4 MCRRD 
NOrins to MCB CamPen FF 

OPSAL, John K (0231) Air MFPac to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

OSMAN, Robert C (6600) MAD NATTC 
Memphis to MCAS El Toro FFT 

OUTAIN, a (3371) 3dMarDiv to 

MCB 29 Paims 


PACK Jr., Noah “‘C’’ (2771) IstMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 
PANGBORN, Clifford K (6413) MAD 


NATTC Memphis to MCAF New River 
PARSON, Ross E (6741) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Minneapolis 
PHILLIPS Jr., Clifton D (2171) ForTrps 

FMFPac to ItstMarDiv 
PHILLIPS, David A (6481) istMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
PIPPIN, James R (0141) IstMCRRD 
Garden City NY to MCB CamPen FFT 
POFAHL, William C (3049) MB NAD 
Howthorne Nev to MCSC Barstow 
POLLARD, Robert L (3071) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
POINTER, James A (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 
PORTER, Ralph J (6413) IstMAW to 
(3411) 


NAAS Edenton 
RABASCO, George W 

to MCB CamPen FFT 
RAMONDETTA, Dominic L (6481) Ist- 
MAW to MAD NATTC Memphis 
RAPPOLD, Harold J (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 


READINGER, Donald G (6412) 2dMAW 
AS El Toro 


2d Mar Div 


REED, Billy G (0369) IstMarBrig to 
MC amPen 

rt _ R (6413) IstMAW to 
CA 1 

RENFRO, Merman W (6431) IstMAW to 
MAD TTC Jax 

RENSHAW, Gordon R (5711) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen 

RHOADS, Richard T (6741) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

wey oS Delman L (6481) AirFMFPac 

MCAS El Toro FFT 

RICHEY, Paul R (6481) AirFMFPac to 

MCAS El Toro FFT 


RIGGLE, erate MAD NATTC 








MC CORMICK, Robert A (O11!) MCR- Memphis to RTD MARTC NAS 
Dep PI to HQM Spokane Wash 
MC COY, “‘C’’ “DD” (6441) IstMAW to RINGLER, Dean R_ (0848) 3dMarDiv 
NAAS Edenton to ForTrps CamLej 
IR 
7@3 0 9090090923 yu: 
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ROBERTS, Charles S (3516) MCSFA 
SFran to IstMarDiv 

RODGERS, William A en 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

ROGERS Jr., James P (3121) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS El Toro FFT 

RUD Jr., Cari J (0141) HQMC to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Minneapolis 

RUSH, ——, C (6727) istMAW to 
NAAS Eden 

RuSS, edward, "c (5711) tstMarBrig to 
MCAS CherPt 

SAPP, A ony ‘8 _, — NAD Hastings 
Neb to MCSC A 

SBALCIO, le ming ve (3371) 2dMarDiv 
to MB NAS Earle NJ 

SCHWARTZ, (6511) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MAD NATTC Memphis 

SCOGGINS Jr., Ernest (3211) MCB Cam- 
Lej e MCSC Albany 

SCOTT Jr., Chester C ora) AirF MF Pac 
to 9th MCRRD Chicago 

ayy Bar) E ad MCB 29 Paims 

MCRRD SFra 


SEWELL, Edmund R 0369) istMarBrig 
to istMarDiv 

SHEA, Oswell P (1861) 3dMarDiv to 
fas CamLej 

SHEPARD, Deibert E (3537) MCSFA 
eae to MCB CamPen FFT 

SHERWOOD, — D (6441) IstMAW 


to MCAS Mia 
SHEWELL, jules 'V (1811) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
SHIMFESSEL, Connie H (2771) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 
SHIPTON, Raymond A ForTrps 
FMFLant to IstANGLICO FMFPac 
SHIRLEY, William W (1349) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 
SLEETH, Darl ~~ 2dMarDiv to 


(1811) IstMarDiv to 
SPAETH, Raymond H (0141) MARTD 


MARTC NAS Oakland Calif to MCB 
CamPen FFT 


STIRLING Jr., Gordon P (6715) Ist- 
MAW to NAAS Edenton 

STOCKTON Jr., James E (2529) FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen FFT 


STOREY, Jerry D (0369) MCB CamPen 
to MCRDep SDiego 

SUMAN Jr., Ellsworth H (2771) MCSFA 
SFran to MCRDep SDiego 

SWEET, Cyrus C (6481) IstMAW to 


MCAS El Toro 
SYLVESTER SJr., William S (6413) Ist- 


TATE, Billy G_ (0141) Daag MCRRD 
WashDC to MCAS Miami 
TAYLOR, Charles C (6727) IstMAW to 


MCAS CherPt 
THAYER, Charles E (6761) AirFMFPac 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
THOMAS, Neil S (0141) MCRDep PI to 


istMarBrig 

TRINEMEYER, Charles W (6511) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS Miami 

TYNES, Louis D (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


90thSplinfCo Wichita Falls Tex 
VANCE, Seth (0849) istANGLICO FMF- 
Pac to 2dMarDiv 

SLYKE, Gerald O (3049) HQMC to 
MB NAD Hastings Neb 


VASCO, Victory T (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

VOHEL, John P font MAD NATTC 
Memphis to 5th MCRRD WashDC 


WAGONER, Rey Ny (0369) IstMarBrig to 
MCRDep SDie 
WARD, John 0 *(2171) 2dMarDiv to MB 
ashDC 
WATSON Jr., Newman G_ (0811) 6th 
MCRRD Atlanta to MCB CamPen FFT 
WEST, Lewis A (3049) MCRDep SDiego 
a MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 
lif 
WESTERDAHL, peotier A (0231) FMF- 
Lant to MCS Qua 
WESTMAN, Robert. Ww (6413) Ist MCR- 
td Garden City NY to MCAF New 
iver 
a yh OM, Leroy W (6412) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Glenview 
WHEELER, Robert F (4631) AirFMFPac 
to MCRDep PI 


WHITSON, Delmous E (6431) tstMar- 
Brig to MCAS CherPt 
WHITTINGHILL, Gilbert G (0369) Ist- 


MarDiv to MCB 29 Paims 

WILLIAMS, Lawrence A (6412) IstMAW 
to MCAS El Toro 

WOODS, Robert J (7041) IstMAW to 

MARTD MARTC NAS Minneapolis 

WOOLVERTON. Robert L (3049) MB 
NAS PaxRix to MCSC Albany 

WRIGHT, Mancil E (6511) istM AW to 
MB NAS T 

WURZBURGER, Charles 
Edenton to MCAS El T 

YOAK, Kenneth L 
to MCA 


0 
ZIHAR, Andrew (0369) 2dMarDiv to MB 
WashDC 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


ALLEN, Otto J (0141) MB NAATC NAS 
Corpus Christi to MB WashDc 
ALLEN, Lioyd O (6461) MCS Quant to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
(1369) BCampCo 


AMADEN, Walter D 
Okinawa to 2dMarDiv 

Me age oro 5r., — (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to NAAS Edento 

AMBRUSE, Eackiet (0141) 5th MCRRD 
WashDC to IstMarBrig 

— — C (6511) istMAW to MC- 


ANDERSON, i J (3411) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS CherP’ 

ANDERSON, William (2539) IstMarBrig 
to ForTrps CamLej 


ASHLEY, Calvin H (1345) IstMAW to 
NAAS Edenton 


age ae D (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
BACIGALUPO, Rodney A (0369) FMF- 


Pac to 2dMarDiv 
BADAMI, Chester (0 (0231) AirFMFPac to 


MCB CamPen 

BAKER, James $ ea MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 

BAKER, Luther T (3041) FMCRDep Pi 


to MCB CamPen FFT 
we oe ee D (3561) HQMC 
MCS Qua 
BAREFOOT Madison H (3071) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FFT 
(0141) 3dMarDiv 


BARTLETT, James H 
to MCB CamLej 
BEAMISH, bed O80. MCAS El Toro 
. pert MCRDep 
BELCHER, iyo Cc (1833) 3d Mar Div 


to MCB CamL 
(0369) MCB CamLej to 


BELL, Carl E 
D USS Leyte 

BELL, William H (0369) MB NRC Nor- 
Va to MCB CamPen FFT 

BERG, William M (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport Calit 

BISHOFF, Franklin R (6441) MAD NA.- 
TTC Memphis to MCAS El Toro FFT 

BOGAN, William E (3371) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 
BOLEY, “Carl E (6611) MAD NATTC 
Memphis to MCAS EI Toro 
BONNER, John C (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
Sth MCRRD WashDC 
BORGES, George W (5711) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
BOURKE, Jack O (2111) 47thSplinfCo 


Midland Tex to IstMarDiv 
BRAME, John O (sit), Me NAD Ban- 
gor Wash to tstM 
BRANSON, Arlie C atel) 3dMarDiv to 
IstMarDiv 
BREAKFIELD, ~ ee c 
MarBrig to istMa 
BREKENFIELD, wit “c 
El Toro to IstMarDiv 


(1345) Ist- 
(3537) MCAS 
. (1316) 3dMarDiv 
BROWN, William Wl 0369) 3dM 
somerbie ( ) 3dMarDiv to 
BUNTING. Jerry E (1441) 97thSplinfCo 
Newport RI to ForTrps CamLej 
BURCHETTE, Bernard V (6481) Air- 
FT 
MCAS 


BURLESON, Eugene B (3241) Ist MCR- 
RD Garden City NY to MCRDep PI 


CADE Jr., Ed B (1345) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS EI Toro T 
CAMBAS, James E (1833) 2dAmphib- 


Pit ye: jax to ForTrps CamLej 
AMP, Edwin W (0848) MCRDep PI to 
ForTrps CamLej 
John H (6613) 


ee Ek istMAW to 
AD TTC Memphis 
CANNON, g A. C (6413) IstMAW to 


MCAF New River 
CAPISTRAN, Joseph A (6711) AirFMF- 

Pac to IstMarBrig 
7 Jack E (4671) 2dMAW to MCS 


Qua 
CASTELLENTE, Anthony R (1379) MCS 
are to MCAS El Toro FFT 
CATALON, Wilfred J (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to ‘MarCorColdWeatraCen Bridgeport 
a 


i 

CHAVEZ, Lonnie S_ (1379) MCAS El 
Toro to MCB CamPen FFT 

CHESNICK, John F (6511) MAD NAT- 
TC Jax to NAAS Edenton 

CHEYNE, Robert S (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Glenview III 

CHING, George M (2543) MCB 29 Palms 


FFT 
Ba P (6511) IstMAW to 
NAAS Edenton 
CLAYTON, Floyd D (2533) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 
CLUTTE, Webster H (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


COCKERHAM, Boyd W (1833) IstMar- 
Div to MCAS El Toro FFT 
ee cs | (3361) FMFPac to 
I 


COLEMAN, Preston (6400) MCAS Kane- 
ohe Bay to MCAS EI Toro 
COLLINS, Donald E MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS FFT 
CONCHADO, John J (3537) MarCorSup- 
Acty Phila to 2dMarDiv 
ee Floyd E (3371) MCRDep SDiego 
M amPen FFT 
COOKE. Curtis V_ (6727) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
COOLEY, Leonard § (3051) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MarPac SFran 
COPE §Jr., James C (6900) MCAS CherPt 
to MAD NATTC Jax 
er Cecil (3031) 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
CORBETT, ma P (2771) 2dMarDiv to 


Anthony J (2511) 
FMFLant to MCB CamLej 

COST, Ted M (3049) NS Barbers Pt 
Oahu to MCAS CherPt 

— — Kenneth L (6621) 2dMAW to 

El Toro FFT 
DAVENPORT, Roy L (6412) IstMAW to 
ARTD MARTC NAS Spokane 

DAZEY. Albert W (6412) AirFMFPac to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

DEITERS, John B (6741) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Grosse Ile Mich 

DELUDOS, Dominic (1861) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupActyPhila 

DENICO Jr., Elmer B, (3311) 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

DICKS, John P (6761) AirFMFPac ot 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

DOLL, Ralph R_ (1841) 
ForTrps 29 Palms 


istMarDiv to 


ForTrps 


istMarDiv 


3dMarDiv to 








AW to 
‘Div to 
FMF. 
"Pac to 
ICRDep 
Jep Pi 
HQMC 
irFMF. 
MarDiv 
=} Toro 
CRDep 
Mar Div 
Lej to 
> Nor- 
Div to 
ru 
L Fret 
Div to 
IATTC 
Div to 
Nar Div 
linfCo 
Ban- 
Div to 
) Ist. 
MCAS 
jar Div 
Div to 
linfCo 
Air- 
MCAS 
MCR- 
ha 
‘iv to 
phib- 
Pl to 
W to 
W to 
"MF. 
MCS 
MCS 


ar Div 
ort 


> «EI 
NAT- 
iv to 
alms 
Y to 
iv to 
iv to 


Mar- 


ane- 


Pr 0m 


nes Joseph J (1121) IstMAW to 
2dMarDiv 

DREISBACH, Paul S (1161) BCampCo 
Okinawa to MC CherPt 

a D (1831) 3dMarDiv 


DUNCAN, Robert L (5711) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 

DUTTON, Lawrence L (0811) MB NB 
Pearl to MCRDep P 

ECHOLS, Frank E (0369) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 

EDWARDS, Marchall W (2511) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 

ELDRIDGE, Ariand D (6461) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 

eg Everett M (6461) IstMarBrig 

NAAS Edenton 

Stephen S (6621) MCRDep 
S$ Diego to MCAS EL Toro FFT 

EUBANKS, Donald L (7113) tstMarBrig 
to MB NAS Lakehurst NJ 

EVANS, Judge R (1833) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

FAUCETT, James W (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS CherPt 

FAULK, Grover C ae 2dMAW to 
NavPhibB LCreek No 

FAUST Jr., Harold P (2561) MCB Cam- 
Lej to IstMarBrig 

FINAM ORE, Frank A = MCB Cam- 


FORGETTE, John F il 3dMarDiv 


FOSTER, Thomas E (ait) MCS Quant 
to HQMC 
FOX, _— J (3516) IstMAW to Ist- 


" sack L Bail AirFMFPac to 
MCRDep SDieg 

FRYAR, Arnold si (3371) ForTrps FMF. 
Pac to MCB CamPen FFT 

GABLE, Robert L (0369) MCRDep Pl 
to MCB CamLej 

GADD, Clarence L (6611) IstMAW to 
MCAS Miami 

GALE, Ralph L (5546) MarPac SFran 
to Ist MarBrig 

GARCIA, Guadalupe (3531) FMFLant to 
2dMar Div 

eel Earl E (3071) 2dMAW to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

GELLENBECK, Oscar A_ (6413) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS EI Toro 
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GEORGIA, Barry J (4111) HQMC to 
CS Quant 

GEVATOSKY, Julius C (0241) tstMar- 
Brig to IstMarDiv 

GIBBS Jr., Ralph E (0369) IstMarBrig 
to MCRDep SDiego 

Thomas F (6461) MCAS El} 

AS El Toro FFT 

GILSTRAP, Lester (2311) MB NAS Jax 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

a ge Virgil L (2533) AirFMFPac 

MCB CamPen FFT 

GOLOWSkt, Stanley A (0369) 6th MC- 
RRD Atlanta to MB NTC GLakes 

GOSS, Edward N (0369) MCB CamPen 
ie, MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 
alif 

GRADY, Louis (0431) 3dMarDiv to NB 
NorVa 

GRAHAM, John D_ (0369) a MCRRD 

GRAHAM, Peter J sg 9) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen FF 

GREEN, Jack W (2536) IstMAW to Ist- 
Mar Div 

GREEN, William D (1391) MCS Quant 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

a Fal Leon A (3441) 


HAITHCOCK, ad L (7041) IstMAW 

to MCAS CherP 

HALL, oy M (5413) AirFMFLant to 
MAD TC Memphi 

HALL, po B 2dMarDiv to 
HQMC 

HAMMETT, Richard G (3041) MCSC 
Albany to MCAS El Toro FFT 

HAMPTON, Napoleon ie 2d MarDiv 
to MCAS El Toro FF 
——; Willard C "3371 MCSFA 

Ptsmh Va to MCB CamPen FFT 

HANSFORD, George (0369) IstMarBrig 
to IstMarDiv 

HARDAWAY, James D (0141) AirFMF- 
Lant to 9thSplinfCo Greenville SC 

HARDEN, Glenn E (1381) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

HARGIS, Ronny R ma BCampCo 
Okinawa to MCAS Albany 

HARKER, Edward D (0100) 3dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 

HARRIGAN, Frederick R (0369) MD 
USS Albany to 2dMarDiv 

HARRISON, Alexander (6413) IstMAW 


a oer ae M (6461) Ist- 
r 


HEAZLIT, William M (0369) MB Wash- 
DC to MCRDep SDiego 

oes Donald R (0141) 3dMarDiv 

Treas Is SFran 

HENGER, James W (3411)  ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 

HENSEL, Richard E (0141) 59thSplinf- 
Co Wheeling WVa to 2dMarDiv 

an ee xgge A (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MD USS Bon Homme Richard 
HOLLEY: Lather 7 (2111) 2d Mar Div to 
MCRDep SDiego 

HOOK, Frankie G (0231) MARTD MA- 
RTC NAS Los Alamos LBeach to MCB 
CamPen FFT 

HUMESTON, Bobby E (0811) MCRDep 
PI to 2dMarDiv 

JACKSON, Edward R (2511) 3dMarDiv 

to MCB 29 Palms 

JENKINS, James be (2531) MCS Quant 
to ForTrps CamLej 

JOHNSON, — - (2771) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps Camb 

JOHNSON, Seneaded E (0211) MCS 
Quant to MCB CamPen FFT 


2dMarDiv to 


(1169) 


JOHNSTON Jr.. Robert G (3011) MCB 
CamLej to 2dSupCo Dayton Ohio 

JONES, Harold B (3026) MCSC Albany 
to NS Treas Is SFran 

JONES Jr., Lloyd S (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

Bernard T (6715) MCAS 
Miami to MCAS El Toro FFT 

JOSLIN, Seth D (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

IMMEHNAUSEN Jr., Walter G (1811) 
2dMarDiv to MCB CamPen FFT 

IRELAND, John (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

KAULBARS, a J (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherP 

KEKAHUNA, Richard 1 (6611) tstMar- 
Div to MCAS El Toro 

KELLAR Jr., Price C (2645) MB NAD 
Earle NJ to 2dMarDiv 

KELLEY, Charles F (3516) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCB CamPen FFT 

KELLY, Billy J (3516) MCAS EI Toro 
to IstMarDiv 

KELLY, William M (2336) MCB Cam- 
Pen to NavPhibB Coronado SDiego 


KERSEY, Robert C (1379) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB 29 Palms 
KIMBRO, Elmer R_ (3516) BCampCo 


Okinawa to IstMarDiv 

KIRK a “Tee en M (6413) IstMAW to 
MAD TTC Memphis 

KNELLEKEN. Gerald W (3371) MCB 
29 Palms to MCB CamPen FFT 

KOLIHA, Joe J (0141) MD USS Essex 
to MB NS Treas ts SFran 

KULINSKI Jr., Louis P (6511) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 

LAMICA, Richard A (4029) FMFLant to 
MCSC Albany 

LANDSVERK, Alvin G (2539) ForTrps 
F B CamPen FFT 

LANDRY, Joseph N (6412) IstMAW to 

s ~ 


LANG, Neil J (1379) ForTrps FMFLant 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LEBLANC, Lawrence J (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MARTD MARTC NAS Dallas 

LESCURE, Donald J (5711) MCS Quant 
to ForTrps CamLej 

LITTRELL, George E (3069) 2dMarDiv 
" MARTD MARTC NAS Willow Grove 


a 

LONG Sr., Henry (3036) MCS Quant 
to SthSupCo Huntington NY 

LONG, William B_ (3371) BCampCo 
Okinawa to MCB 29 Palms 

LOWERY, Robert L (3261) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCAS El} Toro FFT 

LUCEK, Stanley R (6511) ItstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 

LYMAN, Donald O (6412) MARTD MA- 
RTC NAS So Weymouth Mass to MC- 
RDep Pl 

MABEN, Robert M (6511) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 

MAGEE, Martin D (0141) MCS Quant 
= ee MARTC NAS Grosse Ile 


MANLEY. Harold R (0311) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 


Calif 
MARQUESS, James C (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 
MASUD, George A (6481) MCS Quant 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
MATTHEWS Jr., Andrew S (2533) Ist- 
MarDiv to MCB CamPen FFT 
MAUGA, Amani S (3516) FMFPac to 
istMarDiv 
MC BRIDE, Victor J (6413) HQMC to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
MC CAFFERTY, John (4131) MCSC 
Barstow to MB NAD Fallbrook Calif 
MC CHESNEY, Richard F (1369) Ist 
MCRRD Garden City NY to MCB 
Sg ote FFT 
“* CORD, race R (0369) ItstMarBrig 
MCB CamPen 
me. DONALD. William G (0369) FMF- 
Pac to MCRDep SDiego 
MC DOWELL Jr., James H (0141) MC- 
RDep PI to MB NTC GLakes 
MC KAY, Patrick (1811) MB NS SDiego 
to tstMarDiv 
MC KINNIS, Helen E (3041) MCRDep 
PI to 6th MCRRD Atlanta 
MC eer Jr., Francis L_ (6613) 
ab TTC Memphis to MCAS El 
Toro 
MEEKER. ‘Charts C (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
MEHNER, Reenend (3516) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
MENDEZ, Manuel G (2511) IstMarBrig 
to MCB 29 Palms 
MEYERS, James R (0369) MB Clarks- 
ville Tenn to MD USS Newport News 
MILLOVICH, Peter (1833) MB NB 
Charleston to ForTrps CamLej 
MOELLER, Arthur A (1379) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen to FFT 
MONTI, William J (0231) MCRDep PI 
to 24MAW 
MOORE Jr., George A (0141) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCS Quant 
MOORE, Donald G (3049) ge aaa 
Btry Reading Pa to MCRDep 
MORRELL, Richard A (2561) Forres 
FMFLant to NB NorVa 
MURPHY, James J (0369) IstMarBrig 
te MCS Quant 
MURPHY, Robert F (1379) IstMAW to 
NAAS Edenton 
MYERS, Emmet F (0141) HQMC to Ist- 
MarDiv 
NAKAGAWA, Benjamin T (3041) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 
NATTRESS Jr., Charles H (6731) 2d- 
MAW to MCAS El Toro FFT 
NAVARRO, Enrique (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MD NS Treas Is SFran 
NEAL, Marion E (0369) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to MB NB NorVa 
NELSON, Jack (1379) MCB CamPen to 
AS El Toro 
END 





LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 









*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 

* condition. 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 








library shelz. 


*Save money— 





This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
emblem is embossed 
Best of all, due to 
THE PRICE 


Cost is lowest yet! 





Marine 
both on the front and spine in gold. 
the demand for these quality binders, 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 


(_) Remittance enclosed C) Bill me 
WNT sci via chee de Seiacnndgghated eevee anedgebaapcuane cat test dates tnajnuacadaceavadateeaete 
NE EG sibs Sas eee facoae cackse teva veaacista ts Miceui de Saseacs tae eostask estlaasadeanceatens 
asec catecc eas ee weer 
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GPORT SHORTS 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


Tom Bradford, Bruce Gustaf- 
son and Frank Spears showed top 
performance as the Quantico tennis 
team defeated six successive collegiate 
and club opponents . . . Moses Bee- 
man, Rodney Lovellette, Jim Kla- 
gas, Mike McMahon and Jim 
Clark were picked for an all-star 
intramural basketball team at Marine 
Corps Base. Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
... Fred Loffredo, M.C.A.S., Cherry 
Point, N. C.. placed fourth in the 174- 
pound division of the National A.A.U. 
wrestling championships at Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 

Carol Lau, who scored 86 points, 
led the Camp H. M. Smith, Hawaii 
team to 71-51, 61-53 and 59-45. vic- 
tories over Parris Island M.C.R.D for 
the 1957 All-Marine Woman Marine 
basketball title . . . Charlie “Chuck” 
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Ziober, a veteran professional and 
Marine Corps baseball player and 
coach, is now with MAG-32, Cherry 
Point. 

Shortstop Diek Ray collected four 
singles, a double and five home runs 
during a five-game winning streak by 
the Parris Island baseball team. The 
Boots scored 66 runs on 70 hits: the 
opposition had four runs on 15 hits 

. . The Windward Marine reported 
that Major Marvin Hewlett, former 
player for Auburn and coach at Par- 
ris Island, would be the head coach 
of the 57 Hawaii Marine football 
team ... For six consecutive opening- 
day baseball games, in the minor 
leagues and the Marine Corps, Quan- 
tico first baseman, Joe Powell, has 
hit a home run. 

While fishing off the coast of Camp 
Vieques, Puerto Rico, Major C. V. 
Hines, on the staff of C.G., FMFlant. 
Norfolk, Va., caught a king mackerel 
which measured four feet and weighed 
35 pounds ... Tom Dunton’s San 
Diego baseball team was winning early 
games by convincing 
amples: 13-3 over Brigham Young U.; 
19-0 over Cal Tech . . . Bill Nishita, 
who stymied beaucoup Marine batters 
while pitching in his native Honolulu, 
had a 4-3 record last year with Fort 
Worth, is now with St. Paul of the 
American Association. 

Shooters John Kozak, L. J. 
Creech, Roy Clay and Wayne 
Chapman of the First Marine Divi- 
sion combined talents, fired a 1129x 


scores. Ex- 





1200. score, good for first place in 
the .45 caliber Master class aggregate 
at the Los Angeles Revolver Club 
Southland Tournament . . . Marine 
Reservist Aubrey Seeman, of the 
Second Marine Aircraft Wing. Cherry 
Point, participated in the World 
Military Fencing Championships in 
Luxembourg. 

Navy Lt. Chuck Hancock, a den- 
tist at M.C.A.S Kaneohe Bay. has 
proof of a steady hand. He defeated 
Marine Billy Hicks in a 25-bird 
skeet shoot-off at the Kulioaou Gun 
Club. in Hawaii... Six Marines were 
named to the Breitbard Athletic Foun- 
dation’s All-11th Naval District basket- 
ball team. Forward Bart Johnson 
and center Pat Callahan were se- 
lected from the Camp _ Pendleton. 
Calif... squad. San Diego Marines 
picked were: forward Jerry Rettig, 
center Frank Allen, and guards Bill 
Asimos and Jack Stillwell . . . The 
Barstow Bulldogs have scheduled nine 
football games for “57, with Pat Ryan 
returning as head coach, and George 
Murphy and H. W. Jacobsen as- 
sisting him. Ryan, a quarterback, was 
a 1956 All-Sea Service 
pick, and All- Marine 
Mention. 

Sporting News item: Earl Wilson, 
San Francisco Seals’ rookie right- 
hander who defeated the parent Bos- 
ton Red Sox 5-2 in an _ exhibition 
game, announced that he had received 
a draft call. left for San Diego to 
enlist in the Marine Corps . . . Jack 
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Ramsey, with 22 points, led Quan- 
tico’s Headquarters Battalion to a win 
over Service Battalion, three - time 
champion, for the post intramural 
basketball title... J. E. Bresette is 
president of the Kaneohe Bay Little 
League, which was organized last year 
by Col. Homer G. Hutchinson, Jr. 
The league has four “major” teams; 
plays its games on Hank Bauer Field. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


Bryce Eastburn, Windward Marine 
sports editor, reported that after the 
All-Marine Wrestling tournament a 
Hawaii Marine competed in a Califor- 
nia A.A.U. tourney, and was promptly 
pinned—by a blind opponent! 

Headquarters and Maintenance Squad- 
ron 12 became the first Marine team in 
intramural basketball history, at the 
Iwakuni, Japan Naval Air Station, to 
win a base championship. Navy Patrol 
Squadron, which had never lost on an 
Iwakuni court, was defeated 70-55 and 
68-58 after winning a first game, 54- 
45... . The Mojave Desert Inter- 


Service League. which has growing 
pains, has added golf to its calendar 
of scheduled events. 


BULLETINS 


In All- Marine Bowling, at San 
Diego, Howard Done, Twentynine 
Palms, won the all-events title with 
a 1786 score; added the singles crown 
with a 624 series. Walter Andrews 
and Robert Rombrowski from 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., won the doubles 
with 1186. The team champions, from 
M.C.R.D. San Diego, were Clem An- 
derson, John Markley, Darwin 
Grunwald, Dick Steinbaugh and 
Jack Hudson. Grunwald led the team 
champions with a 559 high series. 

The All-Marine Swimming and Div- 
ing tourney will be at M.C.A.S. El 
Toro, Calif., 23 July. All-Marine Ten- 
nis will begin 30 July, at Quantico 

. The National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches begin 9 August, at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

Marine Barracks, N.A.D., Crane, 

Ind., was host to 12 area teams for a 





basketball tournament . Firing as 
a member of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve Pistol Team, CWO Norman 
Studt, Sth Infantry Bn., Detroit, 
Mich., won a first place plaque, Expert 
class, in the .22 Caliber Timed Fire 
Match at the National Mid-Winter Pis- 
tol Championships, Tampa, Fla. 





END 
RICE, Elza M. cwo MAGEE, Luther H. 261660 6761 
ONCE A MARINE WARE, Anderson C. wo NESMITH, George A. 259033 6933 
ap ged - . 261528 0369 
y Fi illis E. 240330 2771 
[continued from page 75] Placed on Permanent Disability PATTON, “sR” 258709 3311 
z x RICH, James D. 260664 0141 
Retired List SHIPP, Henry R. 258693 0369 
ee ecw - 225082 1371 
PLAIN, Louis C. Brig. Gen. » Ralp . 257488 2639 
motor tour through the U.S. and STEINER, William B. . Col. WALKER, Todd 257812 0141 
Canada BEALL, Olin L. Lt. Col. WILLIAMS, Grady R. 256461 2131 
: BROOKS, Clyde A. Lt. Col. WRIGHT, Jr., William M. 257331 3349 
Information Service Office Prvecen — B. Lt. Col. ZIMMERMAN, Victor S. 198860 3049 
. . JOCHUMS, Robert E. Capt. 
D of P, San Francisco, Calif. LEWIS, Joseph H. Capt. a 
DULLES. oy and Lt. 
a " DULLES, Allen M. n #. BARRETT, John E. 252736 3049 
Placed on Retired List (30 Years) MEIKLE, John W. 2nd Lt. OREY, Ernest H. 270951 3049 
FIRTH, Albert A. cwo FLEMING, William E. 201937 1379 
PEPPER, Robert H. Lt. Gen. KEY, Ben C. cwo HARRIS, Arthur J. 231241 0369 
JONES, George Lt. Col. MESTDAGH, Camille 261714 0121 
ga bate D. Lt. Col. 
HELPS, Robert G. cwo i i 
(Public Law 810) WOOD, Richard E. 257593 3537 
ired List (20 Year CAREY, William P. Lt. Col. 
Placed on Retired ( ears) HOEPPNER, Louis J. Major 


HAMON, Eugene L. Lt. Col. 
SMITH, William T. Major 
FORSBERG, Niles B. E. Capt. 
JONES, Jr., Warren B. Capt. 
LUEDERS, Carl R. Capt. 
POSIK, John Capt. 
RHYMES, Thomas R. Capt. 
SLOAN, Clyde Capt. 
METZLER, William G. Ist Lt. 
CLARK, George V. cwo 
CORBETT, Charles E. cwo 
COWARD, John L. cwo 
ENDERS, Robert H. cwo 
FOUNTAIN, James L. cwo 
HUMPHREY, Andy ‘‘B' cwo 
ORCUTT, Ralph A. cwo 
PETERS, Elmer G. cwo 
TATE, Walter L. cwo 
WHIDDON, William P. cwo 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


SHEALY, Clyde W. Major 
BAKER, John M. Capt. 
BLAKELY, Bryce E. Ist if. 
NORVELL, Horry Ist Lt. 
BAILEY, Howard A. cwo 
MARTIN, William E. cwo 
PRUITT, William L. cwo 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 
Master Sergeant 
SEITZ, Ludwig F. 210480 5547 
Transferred to 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


First Sergeants 


BRYARS, Larue D. 247944 0398 
FLESHER, Jr., Harry R. 261523 0398 
Master Sergeants 
ARTHUR, John D. 261313 1347 
COOKE, Vincent G. 1100936 3619 
CRONIN, Joseph D. 254092 0141 
FIELDER, Philip J. 261617 2311 
FLEMING, Sr., Richard F. 234218 2539 
GATES, Sr., Robert W., 244290 0141 
GRABOWSKI, Harley A. 261376 3371 
HILLIS, Warren W. 249667 2111 
HURON, Joseph J. 261336 0141 
KILBURN, Earl E. 258418 0141 

KRIEGER, Jr., Frederick W. 
247974 3371 


Placed on Disability Retired List 


Master Sergeants 


NICHOLAS, Jr., Rees E. 239392 2529 
SHIPP, Victor R. 271832 1811 
SOLLEY, Walter M. 250851 3516 


Technical Sergeants 


ARMSTRONG, Grady, C. 306523 0811 
BERBEROVICH, Mitchell L. 

471552 3537 
BLEDSOE, Thompson L. 287174 1371 
DIRLE, Jr., Michael 343630 3061 
DURSE, Paul F. 320995 6481 
GERMANO, Peter B. 385859 4312 
HEDGECOCK, Buford 273579 1371 
KING, James J. 1154737 0811 
PRICE, Frederick W. 1104916 0121 
SAMPIERI, Floriano P. 237216 0369 
YOUNG, John L. 559634 3121 


Staff Sergeants 


ENSER, Edward R. 1121928 2633 
HANCOCK, Edward J. 412380 2511 
HOLLIDAY, Charles K. 279160 1371 
LILLIE, James W. 1100704 0369 
MARTAIN, Floyd E. 1018006 0369 
OWSLEY, James E. 1098781 1379 
ROOD, Jr., Frederick |. 524822 2533 
END 
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IF | WERE 
COMMANDANT 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters 
which appear on these pages. Leatherneck will continue to print— 
and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere con- 
structive suggestions for a better Corps. If you were Commandant, 
what would you do? Your answer may bring you a check. Write 
your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced typewritten letter 
of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, 












and service number. 


=: = 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
establish a Military Occupational Spe- 
cialty (Classified Material Man) in 
the OF 01, for personnel assigned 
duties in the Secret and Confidential 
Files and Registered Publications 
from the rank of E-1 thru E-7. Once 
this MOS is assigned it could be 
voided only by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

I would establish a school for the 
purpose of training personnel enter- 
ing into the Marine Corps in the 
proper procedure for handling and 
maintaining Secret and Confidential 
Files and Registered Publications. 
After the 
Classification Test were received in 
the Recruit Depots, personnel with a 
GCT of 100 or higher would be 
given examinations to determine their 
mental stability and emotional matur- 
ity. Only those highest in stability 

















results of the General 


and emotional maturity would be se- 


lected to attend this school upon 
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completion of recruit training. Upon 
the selection of the personnel to be 
assigned to this school an NAC and 
background investigation would be 
initiated far enough in advance of 
completion of recruit training in order 
that an interim clearance for Top 
Secret Crypto could be granted and 
orders to the school be issued prior 
to completion of advance combat 
training. 

I would select the Navy File Sys- 
tem to be used to standardize the 
system for maintaining the files and 
would also standardize the various 
forms used in Secret and Confidential 
Files. 

By adopting these procedures it is 
believed that over a period of time it 
would save the Marine Corps an 
enormous amount of money. At the 
present time there is no S&C Files 
T/O or standard system for main- 
taining the files nor standard forms. 
Everyone who is given the job op- 
erates the files in a different manner 
and devises his own forms, thereby 
costing the government a large sum 
of money in paper alone. The fact 
that there is no MOS for this type 
of work causes more of a loss in 
money—a man is cleared and given 
the job until such time as he is trans- 
ferred and more than likely he will 
never again be assigned to S&C Files 
and as a result his clearance and the 





goes to waste. This process also ne- 
cessitates the granting of a new 
clearance to the man who relieves 
him. It might also be pointed out 
that a school trained man would be 
more fully aware of the importance 
of his job and thereby he would be 
more serious in his job and cut the 
chances for loss or compromise of 
classified material. 


money it took to get the clearance 


Here is a proposed T/O for the 
new MOS: 


Battalion Level 


(1) Lt OinC (AddDuOnly) 
(1) Cpl/Sgt S&C Clerk 


Regiment Level 
(1) Lt OinC (AddDuOnly) 
(1) Staff NCO S&C Chief 
(2) Cpl/Pvt Clerk 

Division Level 
(1) Capt OinC S&C Files 
(1) Lt RegPubsO 
(1) MSgt S&C Chief 
(1) TSgt NCOinC S&C Files 
(1) SSgt NCOinC RegPubs 
(5) Cpl, Pvt Clerks 


The above T/O is based on the 
fact that at company level there is 
little or no need for a classified ma- 
terial man since the company has 
little or no classified files, plus the 
fact that the company does not main- 
tain registered publications. At bat- 
talion level there is enough classified 
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material to warrant the use of one 
man provided he is properly trained. 
At regimental level there is adequate 
work to require one clerk for S&C 
Files and one for the Registered Pub- 
lications and the requirement of su- 
pervision from a properly trained 
Staff NCO. At the division level the 
receipt from higher echelons of both 
classified material and registered pub- 
lications in large volume requires the 
supervision of highly trained officers 
and Staff NCOs plus sufficient clerks 
to insure rapid distribution of ma- 
terial to lower units. 
SSgt. Richard Chamberlain 
660560 
SSgt. Garth ''W" Larsen 
1072792 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
make the following changes in Com- 
muted Rations for enlisted personnel. 
I would prescribe NAVMC 10274- 
PD to be used to both request and 
authorize payment of commuted ra- 
tions. Also, I would prescribe the 
following procedure: that an _ indi- 
vidual receiving commuted rations, 
upon detachment from a duty sta- 
tion, remain on commuted rations 
until arrival at his new duty station 
where determination will be made 
whether commuted rations will be 
continued. Only if the request is 
disapproved need an NAVMC 808-SD 
(Order to Adjust Account) be for- 
warded to the Disbursing Office. If 
approved, the original of the request 
and authorization (NAVMC 10274- 
PD), would be filed in the service 
record book, and the duplicate re- 
tained by the individual. This pro- 
cedure would be used if a person 
were transferred within a command 
or a complete change of station. It 
would decrease clerical effort in the 
area of administration, 80% on the 
command level, as well as in the 
disbursing offices. This procedure 
would also eliminate the possibility 
of loss or delay of commuted rations 
payments, which tends to cause fi- 
nancial hardship and is a factor in 


morale. 
Sgt. R. L. Ellis 
1130768 


Dear Sir: 

Marines all over the Corps are 
now becoming acquainted with the 
first drill manual prepared strictly 
for Marines. On 1 September, 1957, 
the new Marine Corps Drill Manual 
will become effective. So, if I were 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
I would immediately issue a “green” 
letter to all general officers and an- 
other letter to all commanding offi- 
cers telling them that I desired 
to keep to an absolute minimum 
“ground rules” for drills and cere- 
monies conducted under the new 
manual. 

“Ground rules” have plagued the 
Corps for ages. They have confused 
troops going from one post to an- 
other, made a mockery of existing 
drill regulations, and absorbed an 
untold amount of administrative ef- 
fort. The effort previously expended 
writing local regulations for drill and 
ceremonies should be spent applying 
the official drill manual to each com- 
mand. It is usually found that ab- 
solutely no special rules are required, 
when a sincere effort is made to 
adhere to the drill regulations. 

If I were the Commandant, I 
would, in this connection, also in- 
struct the Inspector General to be 
especially diligent in seeking out and 
reporting the existence of unneces- 
sary “ground rules.” 


Major Dennis D. Nicholson, Jr. 
018183 











Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
consider instituting an annual compe- 
tition, whereby both Regular and Re- 
serve Establishment personnel would 
be afforded the opportunity of sub- 
mitting their ideas for recruiting 
posters. 

A small cash prize or a merchan- 
dise prize could be awarded to the 
first, second, and third place winners 
in each category. The personal satis- 
faction of having an_ individual’s 
poster idea adopted would also be an 
intangible prize. 

The importance of attractive re- 
cruiting posters cannot be  over- 
emphasized. 


The need for new ideas, particu- 
larly for recruiting posters and bro- 
chures for the Reserve program, is 
ever present. The idea being that if 
a 17-year-old designs a poster, the 
subject of that poster should attract 
the interest of other individuals in 
the same category. 

Although the ideas submitted might 
not be practicable in their original 
form, it might give Procurement Aids 
Branch an idea or theme on which 
to elaborate. 

By instituting a competition such 
as this, it might help to bring the re- 
cruiting effort of the Marine Corps 
to the attention of all hands, ‘both 
Regular and Reserve. 


Sgt. William A. Grubbs 
1453726 





PROMOTION 























Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
cause to have included in the “Out- 
posting Lecture” at the Recruit De- 
pots a subject entitled “Your Personal 
File.” In this lecture it should be im- 
pressed upon the recruit the impor- 
tance of maintaining a personal file. 
Inform the recruit that his personal 
file should contain such documents as: 
a copy of all orders he receives 
(Change of station, TAD, Change of 
MOS, etc.) explaining that in the 
future he may be called upon to sup- 
ply information that can only be 
found in such orders, i.e., How long 
did you stay at Quantico, Va.?, When 
did you return from overseas? Other 
documents would be: promotion war- 
rants, and all correspondence pertin- 
ent to his Marine Corps careers 

Too many Marines wait until too 
late to start such a file, and conse- 
quently, it is incomplete and neces- 
sitates a lot of research to come up 
with required information at times. If 
recruits were instructed concerning 
such a file they would always have a 
complete reference on their military 


career, 
MSgt. Thomas F. Korner 
273961 
END 
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GARDE D’HAITI, compiled 
by James McCrocklin. United 
States Naval Institute, An- 
napolis, Md. Price $4.50 


N A VERY authoritative and well- 

documented book, a Reserve Ma- 
rine officer has related the incidents of 
perhaps one of the most colorful, yet 
least publicized, periods of Marine 
Corps history. 

James McCrocklin, a professor of 
government at Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, compiled Garde D' Haiti 
mainly from the report submitted by 
Major (now General, Ret.) Franklin A. 
Hart at the conclusions of the Ameri- 
can occupation of Haiti. 

During the 20-year period (1915- 
1934) in which Marines were stationed 
in Haiti, the Corps was instrumental 
in making vast improvements not only 
in the policing of the nation but also 
in nearly all civic departments such 
as: public health and sanitation, roads, 
customs and taxes, and construction. 

The island erupted in a volcano of 
inflamed passions and hates of July 
27, 1915, when the last vestige of gov- 
ernment melted before a_ revolution 
that began running rampant in the 
capital city of Port-au-Prince. The 
Marine Corps, acting under the direc- 
tion of the State Department, landed 
at the capital city to protect American 
lives and property. The State Depart- 
ment was concerned, not only about 
the deplorable state of Haiti’s national 
affairs and the danger to our interests 
in the country, but with the threat of 
foreign intervention — particularly 
strong overtures by Germany—to gain 
control of the strategically located 
nation. 

When the United States finally in- 
tervened, the State Department was 
ordered to use the Marine forces to 
establish a firm democratic govern- 
ment. Since 1807, only one president 
of Haiti had retired at the end of his 
term of office. The others had been 
deposed by revolution, murdered, or 
had “died” in office. In order to bring 
peace it would be necessary to go to 
the source of all the internal trouble 
in Haiti—the Cacos. The Cacos were 
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guerrilla groups who hired themselves 
to the highest bidder. 

It was during the mopping-up opera- 
tions against the Cacos that two Ma- 
rines etched their names deeply in the 
annals of Marine Corps history. Gun- 
nery Sergeant Dan Daly received his 
second Medal of Honor for actions at 
Fort Dipitie on October 24, 1915. Less 
than a month later Major Smedley 
Butler, the first Commandant of the 
Gendarmerie d’Haiti, became the second 
Marine to earn a Medal of Honor for 
two separate occasions. Major Butler’s 
attack on Fort Riviere and its subse- 
quent destruction broke the resistance 
of the Cacos at that time. 

Several years later, under the able 
leadership of bandit chief Charlemagne 
Peralte, the Cacos again became well 
organized and began an era of terror- 
ism and guerrilla warfare that was to 
last for several years. They were finally 
stopped in a brilliant game of decep- 
tion and intrigue which would have 
done justice to a Hollywood script 
writer. First Sergeant Herman H. Han- 
neken, with the air of a Haitian citi- 
zen, Jean-Baptiste Conze, laid the 
plans which led to the death of Charle- 
magne and the utter rout of his army 
of followers. Hanneken was awarded 
the Medal of Honor and given a com- 
mission. 

Although Garde D’Haiti is not par- 
ticularly for those who prefer novels, 
the student of military government or 
history will find this book intriguing. 

David Biesel 


DEATH OF A NAVY, Japan- 
ese Naval Action in WW II, by 
Andrieu d’Albas, Captain, 
French Naval Reserve. The 
Devin-Adair Co., 23 East 26th 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Price $5.50 


HE AMERICAN super-patriot or 

extremely pro-Navy man will 
not agree with this account of the 
Japanese side of Pacific naval action 
during WW II. Since it is the Japan- 
ese version of the story, it is just as 
biased as may be expected. 


When personal feelings are set aside, 
Death of a Navy, emerges as a well- 
written, fascinating book although the 
American reader may find it difficult 
to consider it objectively. Rear Ad- 
miral Robert A. “Fuzzy” Theobald, 
USN, (Ret.), who commanded the 
North Pacific fleet during WW II, has 
written both the introduction and 
chapter notes. 

The author is probably as well quali- 
fied as any to write of the Japanese 
naval war. Andrieu d’Albas is a French 
career naval officer who has spent sev- 
eral tours of duty in Japan. He speaks 
the language fluently, has close con- 
nections in the Japanese maritime 
circles and is married to the daughter 
of a celebrated Japanese admiral. 

The entire history of the Pacific war 
is traced from the planning stages for 
the Pearl Harbor attack to the last, 
running fight of the Japanese surface 
units near Okinawa. It follows the 
proud, magnificently trained battle 
fleet from Pearl to Midway where the 
first reverses were suffered; the Solo- 
mons actions and Japanese victory at 
Savo. 

It also points up the several factors 
which foretold the disasters ahead for 
the Japanese. The American industrial 
potential, friction between Army and 
Navy factions, the lack of replacements 
for either ships or trained personnel 
and the loss of vital oil, combined to 
throttle the Japanese battle fleets. 

The transition from surface strength 
to a carrier war is followed closely as 
the bitter engagements sent more and 
more ships and men to the bottom of 
the sea. America was able to replace 
her sunken ships and downed aircraft 
and men; Japan could not. American 
crews and pilots were efficiently trained. 
Lack of oil supplies kept the Japanese 
pilots from receiving the necessary 
flight time. American aircraft soon sur- 
passed that of the Japanese both in 
efficiency and numbers. 

The account by d’Albas is probably 
the most human account of the Jap- 
anese naval actions ever written. Taken 
from interviews, official records and 
letters, it offers no excuses for defeat 
but definitely establishes the reasons. 

Allen G. Mainard 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


INTRA-RECRUITING TRANSFER 


Dear Sir: 

If a recruiter is transferred from 
one “A” station to another “A” station 
some distance away, and his transfer 
orders read from Sub-Station to Sub- 
Station, who pays for having the 
household effects moved? Does the re- 
cruiter pay? 

Often the move may entail a distance 
of over a hundred miles. 

Name withheld by request 


@ Household Effects Section, Tran- 
sportation Branch, HQMC, had this to 
say about your question: 

“While not entirely clear, it appears 
that the question involves the shipment 
of household effects at government ex- 
pense upon receipt of orders directing 
a transfer from one recruiting sub- 
station to another sub-station within 
the same recruiting district. 

“If the order directing the change is 
a competent order and the new recruit- 
ing sub-station is located outside the 
metropolitan area or corporate limits 
of the old sub-station, shipment of 
household effects at government ex- 
pense is authorized. 

“However, if an order transfers a 
member, in an entitling status to ship- 
ment of household effects, from a per- 
manent duty station to a recruiting 
district for duty, shipment of house- 
hold goods should not be made until 
such member receives actual assign- 
ment within the district since, as in- 
dicated in the question, “A” stations 
or sub-stations where the member may 
possibly be assigned are quite often a 
considerable distance from the district 
station.’ —Ed. 


RESERVE OBLIGATION 


Dear Sir: 

I enlisted in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, Class III, in July, 1951. I en- 
listed for an indefinite period so I am 
currently in Class III, Ready Reserve. 
I have an eight-year obligation under 





ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 12 


1. (b); 2. (a); 3. (ads 4. (b)s 
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9. (b); 10. (a). 








law which, under normal, peacetime 
conditions, makes me eligible for dis- 
charge in July, 1959. 

However, I have one year and nine 
months prior service in the N. Y. Na- 
tional Guard. Will this National Guard 
time serve to reduce my eight-year ob- 
ligation? The Guard service was dur- 
ing 1947-1949. 

Finally, is a request for discharge 
from the Reserve after you’ve served 
your obligated time usually honored? 

When should I make a request for 
discharge? 

Name withheld by request 


@ Division of Reserve, HQMC, an- 
swered your questions as follows: 
“You are not an eight-year obligor. 
Under the provisions of the UMT&S 
Act of 1951, as amended, an eight-year 
obligor is identified as a male person 
who, during the period June 20, 1951, 
to August 9, 1955, both dates inclusive, 
and while under 26 years of age, was 
inducted into active military service, 
or who, having had no prior service in 
any component of any of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, was in- 
itially enlisted or initially appointed in 
any of the Armed Forces, including the 
Reserve components thereof. 
“Members of the federally-recognized 
National Guard of the several states 
who, having assumed a military ob- 
ligation by enlistment or appointment 
under the provisions of Section 4(d) 
(3), UMT&S Act, as amended, are 
subsequently discharged for the pur- 
pose of total separation from military 
status, are considered to have fulfilled 
their military obligation. Such person- 
nel, on enlistment in the Marine Corps 
or Marine Corps Reserve, assume no 


military obligation other than that 
stated in their enlistment contract. 

“You are eligible to submit your 
request for discharge now in accord- 
ance with the provisions of _MCM 
10352.” —Ed. 


CONVERSION FACTOR 


Dear Sir: 

Marine Corps Order 1211R.6 con- 
verted the Reserve officer military oc- 
cupational specialties. 

Now, if an officer had an MOS of 
7393 before the conversion, what would 
it convert to : 9901/7393 or 7399/7393? 

SSgt. Duchesne P. Clark, Jr., 
HQ, 8thMCRRD, 
2026 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 


@ Classification Unit, HQMC, told us 
this: 

“Enclosure (2) of MCO1211R.6 
states MOS 7393 is held by Naval 
Aviators as additional duty only. Ac- 
cordingly, a Naval Aviator who held 
MOS 7393 as primary prior to con- 
version, would, upon conversion, be as- 
signed as primary the MOS in OF 73 
which identified the type aircraft he is 
qualified to operate. MOS 7393 was 
deleted from the classification program 
by this order and will not be assigned 
as primary or additional. 

“Attention is invited to sub-para- 
graph 2.g.(1)e. of enclosure (1) to 
MCO 1211 R.6 regarding the assign- 
ment of Code 9901 as primary. Code 
7399 will be assigned as primary only 
to personnel undergoing flight training 
in accordance with the instructions 
contained in the MOS Manual, NAV- 
MC 1008-PD (Rev. 1954).”—Ed. 

END 











"They both thought they had it ! ! " 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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Gvyrene Gyngles, 





From Corner To Corner 


We left our house that morning, 
Not so very long ago. 

We landed on this island, 
And thought you ought to know. 


You can hear the DIs calling 
To the little boots in green, 
From our standing on the corner, 


There’s been a real change in scene. 


Very early that first morning, 
When the forming week began, 

Our pants were rolled up high 
And everywhere we ran. 


Then the forming week was over, 
When we finally got the word, 

Our training days were starting, 
And we were a ragged herd. 


We'd fall in platoon formation 
And wind up by falling out. 
The call would be, “Turn right,” 
And we'd do a left about. 


The first few weeks were over, 
To the range we had to run. 

And that is where we learned 
A rifle isn’t called a gun. 


The snapping-in was rugged, 
And each day our bodies spent, 
In and out of position, 
Our frames were badly bent. 


Now we hope for Expert, 
Or Marksmen we will be, 
Then we’ll return to Mainside 
Because we all miss our P. T. 


Our final days are started, 
And all we do is drill. 

We make up packs for marching. 
Why are they all up hill? 
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Graduation day’s upon us, 
Outposting day is near. 

There will be no need for hankies, 
We will leave without a tear. 


Now the DI’s voice has faded 
In the distant Island’s scenes, 
And we'll pass by our old corner 
As United States Marines. 
Pvt. Robert Moccia 
Pfc Dave Gannon 


U. S. Marine 


He walks with proud bearing, his head is 
held high. 

He has a slight limp, a lost look in his 
eye. 

His hands tremble slightly; but he wears 
the green 

And all that you notice is that he’s a 


MARINE. 


He has been in battle, he has seen the 
fight, 

He defended our country with all of his 
might. 

His limp is from fighting, the lost look 
from scenes 
That could be 
MARINES. 


described by only 


He knows he has given the best he could 
give 

He’d have given his life that others might 
live. 

He will never again be calm and serene 

For he is a member of the “FIGHTING 
MARINES.” 


He has seen men wounded, he has seen 
men die. 

He has heard the whistle of bombs in the 
sky. 

He will always remember these horrible 
scenes 


For he is an honorable U. S. MARINE. 


And for this reason, he is proud and 
strong. 

He has fought hard and he has fought 
long. 

He has earned the right to wear the greens 

Of the unconquerable UNITED STATES 
MARINES. 

Cpl. J. N. Gardner 


The Guns Are Still 


No more the sound of marching feet, 
No more the heart’s angry beat, 

No more a hurried, swift retreat— 
The guns are still. 


The fields are quiet with the dead. 
Now flowers grow where once they bled; 
Where once the tears of war were shed 
The guns are still. 


Listen! No shots abound through quiet 
wood 

Where once the fighting legion stood, 

Instead we strive for brotherhood— 

The guns are still. 


I lift my heart in earnest thought. 

Have these brave legions died for naught? 

No! We have our peace because we 
fought— 

The guns are still. 


Who knows? Must life be lost to gain a 
life? 
Could it be found without the strife 
We always have? Heed not the sound of 
haunting fife! 
The guns are still. 
Joseph R. Simkins 


Homecoming 


He once more walks familiar streets 
Left far behind in Winter; 

Now Spring has come and brought a man, 
A man once boy 

Who eagerly ran 

To find a legend as part of that clan 
Whose honor roll reads glory. 


Now sun has bronzed the once pale cheek, 
And barbers’ shears have whispered, 
And pride is seen in his carriage lean, 
The level gaze, the visage clean, 

And the honored garb 

Of smart-cut green; 

With shoes that mirror an even sheen 
He once more travels homeward. 


Yes, Spring has come and brought the 
change, 
The subtle transformation 
And all who shed the welcomer’s tears 
Will bury his boyhood in yesteryears; 
For the child is gone, 
Oh, the youth grown old, 
With his story of manhood simply told 
By the eagle, globe and anchor. 
Pvt. Lionel L. Fisher 
END 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.25 


2. 1956 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1956 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. LANDING OPERATIONS by Dr. Al- 
fred Vagts. The history of landing opera- 
tions from the earliest ventures of the 
Greeks to the epoch-making days of 1945. 
This work covers tactics, technique, strat- 
egy, politics and psychology. 

Discount Price $6.25 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 

$1.25 


7. THIS 1S WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Discount Price $4.25 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 





9. JUDO KATAS. Written by Charles 
Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 


the two fundamental Judo katas. or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques 

Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 

Discount Price $4.25 
11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 

Discount Price $2.55 
12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 

Discount Price $3.00 
13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 

$1.50 


USMC OPERATIONS IN KOREA 
The first two in a proposed series of 
five volumes covering Marine activities 
during the Korean War. 
14. Volume 1: The Pusan Perimeter. 
$2.00 
15. Volume 2: Inchon—Seoul. 
$2.50 
MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 
These 10 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 


discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 


tions during WWII. They have been pre 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 
16. Central Solomons ........ $2.95 
PZ. GUGGGICGNGD -<:..0.66 066 cece $4.30 
BO (QOGNGie 605 oy Bains oe. cece $3.85 
Gat WGN esis 54:00 3:8 dele sare $4.30 
2G; .MGrshlise cc... 0. cscs ces $2.95 
21. New Britain ............. $3.85 
22. Okinawa ................ $4.95 
ya | $3.40 
24 TERE noc occiscsdaws wee $1.60 
25. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, tn 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 

26. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 

Discount Price $3.50 
27. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 

Discount Price $3.50 
28. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 

Discount Price $3.50 
29. Complete Three Volume Set. 

Discount Price $10.00 











LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


| 2 3 4 < 6 7 8 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §$........... 


7 NB 20) 21 22 23 24 %25 26 27 28 29 


BILL ME LATER [] 


9 #10 #4 12 13 14 15 16 





ie MN gcse vdleteamonneninemtcbieenteieeeesesinintabsones : 
ADDRESS (please print) occ eee ceetseeeee : 
CITY ZONE STATE : 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 757s 








Steel girders — wooden beams—cable 


and wire reels—railroad ties and track 

delicate electronic equipment — 
these are typical C-123 loads on any 
logistics mission 

Jet engines, food, medicine and 
hospital supplies by the ton—these 
make up the bulk of C-123 cargoes 

These versatile transports can 
move entire divisions—at the rate of 





Logistics Jackpot 


up to sixty men or eight tons of cargo 
per plane. Big loads do not mean 
the C-123's 
assault transport characteristics turn 


hard surfaced runways 


narrow Clearings and furrowed fields 
into landing areas. 

Reliability — versatility — perform- 
ance ... these C-123 qualities are 
typical of the Fairchild design and 
production philosophy. 
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